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Where Rust Consumeth... 


THIS strange economic system! The Rust brothers 
have invented a cotton picker which promises as great 
a revolution in cotton production as the cotton gin of 
Eli Whitney. But its use promises to displace most of 
the five million horses and mules in ten southern states, 
thus wiping out the market for twenty-five million acres 
of farm land which produce their feed. Moreover, it 
would throw out of work seven million of the nine 
million men, women and children dependent for their 
livelihood on cotton picking. And these millions imme- 
diately would become competitors in our industrial sys- 
tem in which each year similar labor saving inventions 
multiply the hazard of unemployment. One almost is 
persuaded that Gandhi's hand craft movement is the 
only answer. But there is another which challenges the 
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best brains of our student generation, viz, the applica- 
tion of intelligent social planning. 


a 
“Idiots Delight” .. . 


NOTHING is quite so descriptive of our present plight 
in this whole war business as the title of the popular 
Broadway war play, “Idiots Delight.” 


For there does seem to be something positively dia- 
bolical in the way the social intelligence and enlightened 
conscience of mankind are being swept aside by the 
greatest war preparations of history. Before these 
forces diplomacy is largely impotent; super-nationalism 
is sweeping us over the brink of world conflict. Spain 
and China are but two of the tinderboxes which may 
ignite the conflagration. Our own government is spend- 
ing over a billion dollars in 1936 for the war machine. 
Europe, reeling with debt, is spending insanely for mili- 
tary preparations the use of which, by common consent, 
will spell the doom of European civilization. The story 
of 1936 in truth is “a tale told by an idiot.” But rather 
than “signifying nothing” these crucial facts are point- 
ing many of our fellow youth to positive action. 

In the colleges this year there is under way a united 
student peace campaign. Ten or possibly more of the 
student organizations of America, including the Na- 
tional Intercollegiate Christian Council, the National 
Student Federation of America, the American Student 
Union, and the Youth Section of the Emergency Peace 
Campaign have formed a united front committee to 
carry forward a united program in which all students 
are urged to join. This program includes: 

1. A series of national radio panel discussions on peace 


issues vital to students. (Dates, subjects and speakers 
to be announced.) 


2. The organization of trained student Peace Patrols, to 
carry peace education, peace action, peace organization 
to every city and town in America; to include inter- 
views with prospective candidates and holders of political 
office to ascertain their position on peace issues. 

3. A seminar on “Roads to Peace” on the week-end of 

November 14, 1936. (Plan of model seminar with ac- 

companying bibliography to be furnished on request by 

THe INTERCOLLEGIAN AND FAR Horizons.) 


4. A poll of attitudes on peace issues, to be taken by college 
newspapers. 


5. Student Strike Against War, April, 1937. 





We urge Christian Associations to take initiative in 
forming Campus Peace Action Committees represent- 
ing all interested groups of students and professors to 
Either we enlist 
our intelligence now to avert war, or our lives will be 
conscripted for war. We have our choice. 


cooperate in this five-point program. 


In addition to codperation in this united front pro- 
gram, the N. I. C. C. urges two supplementary peace 
planks for local Associations : 


1. Cooperate with church and other Christian groups 
around your campus in the Armistice Day pro- 
gram of “Christian Youth Building a New 
World.” 


2. Study the value of the Oxford pledge—‘“to refuse 
to support the government of the United States 
in any war it may undertake’—as a means of 
working for peace. The N. I. C. C. has not en- 
dorsed this pledge but does recommend its serious 
study. 

a 


See Page 53... 


EVERY reader of THe INTERCOLLEGIAN will want to 
give careful attention to the Oberlin National Council 
meetings, as reported in this issue. The Oberlin recom- 
mendations and decisions directly reflect and affect the 
thinking and planning of every local Association. They 
are our “corporate thinking” as a national Movement— 
not something separate from the vital concerns of local 
and field groups. 

In addition to the peace, race, economics and other 
program emphases which are worthy of careful cabinet 
consideration, we wish to call especial attention to two 
actions which through our official representatives on the 
National Intercollegiate Christian Council our Associa- 
tion Movement throughout the country is taking. One 
is to affiliate as the N. I. C. C. with the American Youth 
Congress and to support the objectives and general plan 
of the American Youth Act *—thus putting the full 
weight of the Christian Student Movement into this 
united effort of youth to achieve “a useful, creative and 
happy life, the guarantees of which are: full educa- 
tional opportunities, steady employment at adequate 
wages, security in time of need, civil rights, religious 
freedom and peace.” 

The second action is to call a National Student As- 
sembly—composed of carefully selected and prepared 
representatives of local at Christmas- 
time 1937. This Assembly will be not only the “voice 
of the Movement” for our generation; it will be an 
integral part of our program for the next two years, 
drawing into national focus the problems and plans of 
local Associations across the U. S. A. and bringing to 
these common concerns of ours the resources and mo- 
mentum of the whole Movement. Now turn to page 53! 


Associations 





* Write to American Youth Congress, 55 West 42nd Street, New York 
City, for “Declaration of Rights of American Youth” and “American 
Youth Act,” énclosing 10 cents each to cover the cost of both. 
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Realizing the World 
Christian Community .. . 


THE Canadian-British-American Reading Party, the 
Pacific Area Conference, the discussions at Oberlin, the 
visits of Visser ‘t Hooft, Robert Mackie, T. Z. Koo: 
of Lilje of Germany, Alexander of Australia, Sen of 
India, Osborn of China and England; the ringing note 
of many-sided sharing in missions and the Federation; 
the projected visit of Y. T. Wu as leader at Asilomar— 
all these events combine to demonstrate that the World 
Christian Community is an “idea whose hour has 
come.” Everything that we do locally this fall, every 
part of our program, is to be seen correctly only in this 
larger setting. Andy Roy is right in asking, “Who 
wants to swim in a bathtub when the very sea is at his 
door ?”’ 

But Professor MacMurray is also right when he 
warns us to beware of illusion: “There is something 
odd in a brotherhood that has no relation to the pro- 
vision for the same practical needs in each individual 
member.” World brotherhood is a two-way process; 
it embraces all but it includes each! 

A letter has just come from a young Chinese student 
secretary, left to face a difficult task almost alone by 
the simultaneous granting of several overdue furloughs 
and study periods. A young American whom he ex- 
pects to have as junior colleague has not yet arrived. 
He writes: “I often say to our old friends that you 

. are just the same as my brothers 
Now all of you have left me. I am as a boy without a 
family. I will work hard, but I cannot do as much 
work as if you were here. I hope that you can help me 
spiritually.” When we in America lament our shortage 
of staff we forget sometimes that our Student Christian 
Movement has more employed personnel within the 
boundaries of some states than have several entire na- 
tional movements which now face situations of even 
greater complexity and danger. 


. and sisters. 


A young missionary just back from Asia has said that 
the most moving single discovery he made during his 
years abroad was this longing of heroic younger leaders 
for colleagues of their own age and spirit, from lands 
where the Church is stronger, to live and work shoul- 
der to shoulder with them in the Christian Movement 
in the Orient. 

For a long time America has been withdrawing badly 
needed men and women and rarely sending others to 
take their places. The time has come now that this 
process must stop and we must again send out some 
of our best. It is a matter of “actual provision for 
practical needs.” 

No year’s program will be worthy of a World Chris- 
tian Community which does not take this fact into ac- 
count in planning, study, activities, and budgets. And 
it follows that no member’s life will be up to this level 
unless he faces such questions as: Where and how do 
I fit into this world work which God and his Church 
are doing? Am I willing to be drafted unconditionally ? 
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LET’S THINK STRAIGHT 


+ 


By DOROTHY EMMET 


4 


THE appellation “free-thinker” is generally taken to 
imply atheism. ‘Free-thinking”’ is contrasted with 
revelation and dogma; “rationalism,” or the scientific 
spirit, are taken to imply an effort to shake off those 
shackles of outworn opinions about the nature of the 
universe which have come down in the form of reli- 
gious doctrines from times less enlightened and more 
superstitious than our own, in order that our minds 
may be free to accept nothing which cannot be sub- 
stantiated by scientific verification. 

We have now come to recognize, generally, the rights 
of scientific freedom of thought; or, where they are 
seriously threatened, the enemy is not Christianity but 
the new idolatrous political religions. Nevertheless we 
still have an uneasy suspicion that to be free-thinkers 
we must at any rate cut loose from organized forms of 
religion. In churches we hear all sorts of strange and, 
we feel, highly disputable statements being made. Can 
we enter into the worship and doctrines of the churches 
and at the same time keep a free mind? 


Freedom---for What? 


In the first place, when we talk about a free or an 
open mind, it is important to be clear what we are really 
after. Do we just want the privilege of thinking as 
we like, of never having to commit ourselves to any 
definite opinion? Or do we care about a free mind not 
because we want to think as we like, but because we 
really care about getting at truth? The distinction 
seems an obvious one but nevertheless it is funda- 
mental. Because if we are concerned to get at truth, 
we can no longer say that our opinions are only our 
own affair, and that we have a right to think as we like. 
Truth is not what we like to think but what we ought 
to think. That is to say, it exercises a peculiar kind of 
authority over us which we are capable of acknowledg- 
ing and responding to just because we are persons, not 
animals or complicated machines. Because we are per- 
sons we can assent to propositions not because anyone 
is driving us to do so, but because we see them to be 
true. We are not compelled, but obliged to believe 
them. 

Free-thinking justifies itself only as the attempt to 
discover what is true; and what is true exercises that 
kind of noncoercive authority over our minds which 
claims us because we see we ought to accept it. This 
kind of authority is not the violation but the correlative 
of freedom, for if we were not free we could not be- 
lieve what we think we ought, as distinct from what 


our inclinations and instincts and social pressure may 
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‘does mean. 


The doctrines of the Christian 
faith are not barriers to critical 
inquiry, they are, indeed, 
pointers to basic insights into 
reality 


be driving us to believe. But the pressure of all these 
is a pretty powerful thing. We shall not be able to 
resist it unless we can meet it with a positive love for 
truth which is both passionate and dispassionate (in 
this instance both these words mean the same thing). 
The negative liberalism of laissez faire is out of repute 
nowadays, and perhaps rightly; but we must not reject 
along with it the positive liberalism which claims free- 
dom as the correlative of acknowledging the authority 
of truth. 

It is a significant fact, which would surely make the 
old free-thinkers of the nineteenth century turn in their 
graves, that in some parts of Europe today the only 
groups which are able to make any effective protest 
against some of the worst offences against freedom of 
thought are in the Christian churches. We may even 
come to the point in Fascist countries of finding that 
it is the Christian churches which, by challenging the 
idolatrous religion of the state in the name of freedom 
of conscience, will be upholding a peérson’s right to be 
an atheist! 


Just What Is Truth? 


It is easy to talk about devotion to truth in a vaguely 
emotional sort of way and to have little idea of what 
we mean by truth. At the back of our minds is an 
uneasy suspicion that we don’t really know what it 
The world is vastly complicated and mys- 
terious; such truth as we can capture has to be won by 
slow and patient investigation; and even the apparently 
assured results of science have no absolute finality, but 
as science advances they are subject to revision and 
qualification. Certainly “the truth’ is no simple set of 
propositions which we shall never have to revise. What 
do we mean, then, when we say we are guided by love 
of truth? 

In the first place, it is important to get clear that 
truth is not something which exists by itself in a 
vacuum, nor is it, so to speak, anything real on its own. 
It is a relation between something which we think, and 
the reality about which we think it. That is to say, so 
long as you are simply concerned with relations be- 
tween ideas, you are not, at any rate directly, concerned 
with truth. The question of truth arises when we ask 
whether our ideas give us any kind of reliable informa- 
tion about the real world. 

Then we have to turn not just to abstract thinking, 
but to all the means of verification in our power, and 
to submit our thinking to such tests as we can devise, 
as we say, to appeal to evidence to support it. This 
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means that we are not really concerned with truth un- 


less we are concerned with reality. Thinking which is 
genuinely concerned with truth is concerned not with 
building castles in the air, or aesthetic patterns of ideas, 
but with interpreting some aspect of reality in terms of 
ideas. On the one hand, then, truth is sometimes ab- 
Don't let Marxists and others who abuse the 
“abstraction” of thought as though it were something 
that. Thought, to be 
thought at all, cannot be the same as reality or as at- 
tion. It is an attempt to interpret reality, by expressing 
something about it in terms of symbols; and truth is 
to be sought in the relation between this abstract ex- 
pression and the reality which it seeks to express. Truth 
is something abstract; that is both its reason for ex- 
istence and its limitation. 


stract. 


illegitimate confuse us over 


It is its reason for existence 
because it is a means of understanding something about 
the world more clearly by translating what formerly 
was a matter of vague intuition or impression into the 
language of ideas; it is its limitation because in order 
to do this we have to concentrate on certain aspects of 
the reality we are trying to understand at the expense 
of ignoring a great deal else. It is essential to recog- 
nize this abstract character of thought. But just be- 
cause it is abstract, it does not exist simply for its own 
sake. It exists as a means of understanding reality. 


Pathway to Reality 


But “reality” is a word which we use as vaguely and 
as emotionally as truth. As Eddington says, there 
comes a point in a speech where the speaker appeals to 
“Reality (loud cheers!).”” But what does it mean? 
Chis is of course a question about which libraries have 
been written, and more are likely to be written. If we 
knew, we should have solved the whole problem of 
thought, in so far as thought is the effort to know what 
reality is. It must mean, at least that of which we have 
to take account—the total environment of our lives and 
minds, in the midst of which we are set, and in re- 
sponse to the impact of which we live and grow. Of 
course whole libraries are written on the question of 
the nature of this environment. Probably at most we 
can only say that our minds have been able to interpret 
some of the more immediately obvious and important 
interconnections within the vague enveloping world of 
given reality; that the growth of knowledge depends 
on the imagination which can suggest and explore new 
possibilities of important interconnections and appre- 
ciate their character. Interest in truth demands, then, 
sensitivity to reality. 

There are two chief ways of approach in the process 
of interpreting that environment of our lives which we 
call reality. We may carry out the business of ab- 
straction to a very high degree, concentrating on one or 
two aspects of the world which are important for the 
matter which is our immediate concern, and by a slow, 
critical, experimental method trace and clarify certain 
interconnections within a restricted field. This is the 
method of science, and it is a method whose success for 
its own purposes has abundantly justified itself. But 
the very passion for clarification on which science de- 
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pends, implies simplification. We can only clarify—i. e,, 
see some sort of systematic order in what formerly wag 
a vague muddle—at the expense of concentrating on q 
few features and disregarding a great deal else in the 
total concrete situation. 





So whereas this piecemeal 
method more than justifies itself in scientific research, 
it fails us when we come to ask wider questions about 
the meaning and value of the concrete situation taken 
as a whole, for then those very features in it which we 
have had to disregard may weigh heavily. 

But when we try to estimate something of the mean- 
ing and value of things in their concrete nature, we are 
forced to rely on those more elusive and imaginative 
ways of appreciating reality which are represented 
chiefly by poetry and religion. Whereas the concepts 
of science must be highly abstract and clearly defined, 
representing things perhaps simply by numbers or for- 
mulz, the language of poetry and religion is pictorial 
and as near to the concrete as language can be. That 
is to say, it seeks to express and describe in vivid 
imagery a response to some quality or character of 
concrete things. Rather than clarifying some detailed 
problem within a whole situation, it suggests meaning 
and fresh possibilities about the situation as a whole. 

Now it is possible to see that in the one way of think- 
ing, in the critical, empirical approach to detailed prob- 
lems, we can discipline ourselves to find truth in so far 
as our tests of logical consistency and experimental 
verification can guide us. But we may be more doubt- 
ful whether we are on any sure ground in following 
such intimations of the nature of reality as come to us 
in the intuitions of poetry and religion. How can we 
know that we are not just following the will-o’-the 
wisp of our own imaginations ? 


Of course we may 
very well be doing so. 


There is no kind of fantastic 
nonsense which may not at some time have been put 
forward in the name of religious faith. Nevertheless, 
dangerous though it is, this kind of intuitive approach 
to reality is the originative approach, to which we must 
turn for suggestions of unexplored possibilities and 
depths of meaning beyond the tiny field which we can 
explore and clarify. 

But, just because this path is beset with dangers we 
may think that we must only enter on it tentatively, 
with due precautions, confining ourselves to what we 
can test out in our own experience. There is much to 
be said for this, were it not that our own experience 
is a very partial and fragmentary thing. We are all of 
us blinded by the limitations of our own insight and 
the narrowness of our own interests. By developing 
capacities and technique for understanding some things, 
we may be making it more difficult for ourselves to 
understand other things. We need therefore not only 
such knowledge of reality as we can get from inter- 
preting our own experience, but also to draw on the 
experience of others by putting ourselves in touch with 
the great basic insights of mankind as they have been 
expressed by people who have lived more deeply and 
seen further than we can. 

To say that we must feed our minds on the poets 

(Turn to page 40.) 
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SHALL WE SIGN 


Tue Oxrorpb PLEDGE 


deadline. 











NO! 


“Those who take the Oxford Pledge, take it, in gen- 
eral, under stress of emotion, and without more than 
the faintest glimmering of what keeping that pledge in 
time of war would mean. This is even more true of 
women than of men: for men know, in a general way, 
that the keeping of the pledge would mean imprison- 
ment.” 

‘There are types of war from which even the pacifist 
cannot rightly withhold support. Such types of war- 
fare may, in the chaos of our still primitive civilization, 
be right. If you share that conclusion you cannot hon- 
orablv sign the pledge.” 

“It is naive to assume that if any large number of 
students should sign the pledge the government would 


a 2 © 


thereby be led to refrain from some war in which 
otherwise it might engage. 

_ . - * ‘ +1 1 

[he attitude of the colleges toward the government 


in the matter of peace should be cooperative. The pledge 


it were taken 


lutely noncooperative. If 
umber of students as to lead the govern- 


ment to think that the attitude expressed were charac- 


teristic of the colleges, the governmental conclusion, 
fair but inevitable, would be that colleges are hostile, 
that they are in fact ‘hotbeds of sedition,’ and that any 
peace proposal emanating from a college source or sup- 
rt a college representative is suspect and un- 
sirable. To have the government develop such an 
ttitu e toward the colleges would be tragically unfor- 
t te r the se of peace 
Sig go the ge is worse thar stile 
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We wrote to twenty representative Student Movement 
leaders, asking them to reply (on very short notice!) to the 
following “‘typical statements’ by those who on speakers’ 
platforms are upholding or denouncing the Oxford Pledge. 
The six student statements that are published herewith 
reached the Editorial desk before the date set as the printer's 
Doubtless tt is significant that all stx support 
the Oxford position. Personally, we are disappointed that 
no statement of the opposing view was received. If any 
such should appear within the next week or two, it will 
be published as correspondence in the next issue of THE 
INTERCOLLEGIAN.-—T he Editors. 


? 


.....+ A CRUCIAL QUESTION, SO— 











YES! 
Because 

‘Large numbers of men and women are reaching the 
conclusion that they cannot sanction or engage in any 
future war because of its futility and savagery. Even 
when participation in war is called defensive action the 
required practices are utterly barbaric. Two courses 
are open: we may fold our hands in despair; or we 
may throw ourselves resolutely and courageously into 
the struggle to awaken, educate and organize a sub- 
stantial minority of the American people.” 

“The Oxford Pledge represents the patriotic convic- 
tion that another war would destroy everything worth- 
while in American civilization—its young manhood, its 
resources, its cultures. Taking the pledge acts as a 
deterrent upon those who would blithely plunge the 
country into another war.” 

“The pledge is more than an individual affirmation 
it implies a program against war.” 

“Taking the Oxford Pledge enlists a student not only 
in the fight against war but also in the fight against war 
preparations and against the R. O. T. C. Ina future 
crisis the pacifists will not be a small and scattered 
group as in 1917; they will be legion, pouring out of 
classrooms to counsel with other civic peace groups and 
together planning effective resistance to war.” 

“A Just War” 
shibboleths whereby men of good-will appease their con- 

march off to Armagedd 


—**An Honorable War”—these are the 


science and geaaon. 


War breaks all the commandments: Moses’ ten 
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WHAT THE STUDENTS ARE SAYING 


We Must Repudiate War 


SIGNERS of the Oxford Pledge are often asked why 
they have taken such a stand. While there are hundreds 
of reasons, I give here only those which are most im- 
portant to me. 

We who are in college have a historical knowledge of 
war. We have not gone through a war experience, yet 
the causes and results of war have been pictured so 
adequately that we know what war is, how it comes 
about, what it does to people and to nations. We have 
seen foreign wars waged almost continuously during 
our lifetime—in Manchuria, in Ethiopia, in Spain. The 
waste of these wars, human and material, is seen clear- 
ly. Their failure to achieve desirable results is evident. 
lheir rank injustice and disregard of human values 
cannot be ignored. Particularly has the futility of the 
World War been borne in upon us. We are therefore 
convinced that war is not a satisfactory method for 
settling human difficulties in the modern world. 

We realize also the futility of a religion that gives its 
sanction and often its aid to war as a method. We know 
that the religion of Jesus is forgotten when the religion 
of war is preached and practiced. What is left for us 
but total repudiation of the war technique and system? 

But what part does the pledge pay in all this? It is 
a sensitizer and at the same time a commitment. It 
helps a student think in practical terms about the war 
situation and his relation to it. Whether or not he takes 
the pledge it confronts him with the fact that sometime 
he will be faced with the necessity of deciding whether 
he will participate in a war his country may declare. 
The pledge makes him think in realistic terms about the 
war situation in this country here and now. On his own 
campus he may be confronted with military training 
and the restriction of academic freedom in fields that 
are directly related to his problems. Again, the pledge 
provides an opportunity for the student to give public 
expression to his conviction. When he takes his stand 
by signing the Oxford Pledge he is conscious of the 
thousands of students who have taken the same stand, 
in the same spirit. CAMPBELL WYCKOFF. 

New College, Columbia. 

® 


Higher Than State Loyalty 


My CONVICTION that war is wrong (I include 
here purely defensive war, if there be any such thing) 
is based on my belief in Jesus Christ is the Way, the 
Truth and the Life, and my belief that he would never 
sanction any war. To my mind it is the height of con- 
tradiction to conceive of Jesus Christ bearing arms in 
the trenches. Inasmuch as I have chosen him for my 
leader I therefore must refuse to engage in any war. 
lo those of you who share with me this conviction 
| urge the endorsement of the Oxford Pledge for I feel 
that its individual and social effects in the cause of 
peace are significant. However, let me sound a warn- 
ing. I have been taught to feel the sanctity of a pledge. 
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When I take the Oxford Pledge I take it believing | 
will be able to keep it, not on this condition or that 
condition or for this year only or for the next, but for 
all time and under all conditions. It is conceivable, of 
course, that the time may come when I may see things 
another way and for that reason desire to withdraw my 
pledge. At such a time I will consider it honorable to 
make such withdrawal. But I do think that there 
should be no reservations in a person's mind when he 
makes the pledge. It is not, “the Oxford pledge until 
Norman Thomas is president”; or “until the United 
States joins the League of Nations.’ It is the Oxford 
Pledge in its original and distinctly pacifist nature. It 
is only in this spirit that I feel the pledge can sincerely 
be taken. 

Therefore I urge upon all who are proposing to sign 
this pledge a serious consideration of what it involves. 
Noncooperation with one’s government, on any issue, 
is a step that should not be taken light-heartedly and 
must not be taken innocently. Only one thing super- 
sedes loyalty to the state and that is loyalty to one’s 
God. A person must be sure that any step which in- 
volves a withdrawal of loyalty to his government is 
well founded in loyalty to his God, and further, that 
this God is not an arbitrarily conceived deity. Under- 
lying such a stand must be a spirit the implications of 
which make their way into our daily thoughts, words, 
and deeds. That a life so lived today must lead inevit- 
ably to the Cross, is only too evident. 

I believe the Oxford Pledge to be a great challenge 
to our generation. It will be my own pleasure to sign 
it this fall for the first time. CHARLES IvEs. 

Williams, ’36. 

e 


Toward Creative Peace 


WHY do-we oppose war? Because we know that 
another war will destroy all that is worth while in our 
civilization. More than that, as long as war is possible 
in the world, there is no possibility of justice. We be- 
lieve that a social order which gives the highest expres- 
sion to human values can be brought about only in a 
peaceful society. There is no war which can be called 
a just war, because people and nations have conflicting 
ideas of justice, and because the victory of one idea of 
justice over another does not bring justice into being. 
War never solves the problem, because it creates con- 
flict in its very attempt to end conflict through violence 
and suppression. Finally, our belief in the fundamental 
value of human personality, and in love as a way of life, 
compels us to denounce war. 

But why sign the Oxford Pledge? We feel that only 
in this way can we show the absolute certainty of our 
convictions, so that we ourselves will know, when the 
bands begin to play, what it was we believed to be un- 
questionable truth when we were in our right minds. 
We believe that the effective way to work for peace is 
a nonviolent resistance to the forces which make for 
war, not a nonresistant compliance with the aims of 
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those powers. Numbers do not bear the weight as much 
as do unity and a compelling belief in the truth that we 
see now while the issues are in perspective. 

But it must be more than a mere signing of a pledge 
not to participate in a war. We must prove to our- 
selves and to the world that our opposition to war is 
not uncodperative or disloyal to our government. In 
our desire for peace we must serve our country with 
a love that is higher than nationalistic patriotism, higher 
because it serves not only our country but the whole 
world, and because it is more creative than participa- 
tion in wholesale murder. This means that our peace 
can be no isolated neutrality on the part of America, 
but an active goodwill and understanding that is the 
basis for a new social order and a true world commu- 
nity. 

Signing the Oxford Pledge is not just signing our 
It is an indication that we are putting all our 
devotion and energy into a far-reaching and compelling 
program against the forces of war, in the building of a 
lasting world peace. ETHEL BEACH. 


name. 


Oberlin, °36. 
a 


King Nor Country 


THREE years ago I was afraid of the Oxford Pledge. 
I regarded it as a position deliberately obstructionist, 
cutting off from the peace movement a large body of 
liberal students who wished to rely on their intelligent 
appraisal of the ethics of a particular war for their 
decision to support it or resist it. 

By the beginning of this summer, I had reversed my 
viewpoint. I found, for example, that in 1914 each of 
the nations had been fighting against invasion. Austria, 
Russia, Germany, France, England, all were plunged 
into the war by “defensive mobilization.” Even our 
own belated entry was motivated partly by the public 
notion that the Kaiser would cross the Atlantic and 
crush us next. If that war was not considered aggres- 
sive, surely any future conflict could be disguised as 
defensive. H.G. Wells has related how he was duped 
into supporting the British declaration of war in 1914 
If Wells could not distin- 
guish defense from aggression, I decided that the choice 


on the grounds of defense. 


would be hopeless for me. To be a pacifist at all, | 
realized that I must decide in advance against all war— 
defensive or aggressive. I signed the pledge. 

This summer I worked for peace-mindedness among 
the mountaineers of eastern Kentucky. Proposing to 
these people an alternative to war was not easy. Emo- 
tional pacifism was not enough; they were not satisfied 
to “turn the other cheek.” I tried to see some realistic 
As I glimpsed it then, that 
alternative would involve the possibility of fighting. It 


alternative to the League. 


would amount to an international army backed by a true 


ternational federation. Nothing less will be adequate 


in Europe or Asia, however drastic it may seem in 
At 1. Could I propose such a solution of force and 
still keep my pledge? I think so, because the Oxford 
Pledge (in the English version) contains the phrase 
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“for King and country.” I will fight for international 
justice, not for national sovereignty. 

Yet there is a danger in the pledge. Ina sense abso- 
lute, it nourishes a feeling of satisfaction that having 
signed it one is a true pacifist. Not so; it is a mini- 
mum. Peace without economic democracy is a chimera. 
On a national level peace is inconsistent with class ex- 
ploitation. On a world level it is fantastic without 
redistribution of natural resources, population, com- 
merce. That is the lesson of Ethiopia, Manchuria, the 
Rhineland. It may be that in these processes of redis- 
tribution justice will prove incompatible with peace. In 
that case, justice is the higher imperative, for it is 
permanent. But certainly the just war will not be 
between countries as such. That keeps my pledge intact. 
Spain has shown us that there may be some movements, 
some values, which must be defended by war. “King 
and country” are not among them. 

Henry C. Harr. 

Vanderbilt, ’36. 
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We Are the Government 


NO PEACE program will succeed unless it is a mili- 
tant one—not a fighting, gun-carrying sort of militancy, 
but an aggressive one which insists that it shall be heard 
and that the force of its ideal shall reverberate through- 
out the world. Because I believe this, I feel that the 
Oxford Pledge is one of the things every student who 
seeks to throw his strength against the war system 
should and must sign. 
When we examine the war system which we once 
supported, its most striking characteristic is its utter 
futility. A prevalent attitude is one similar to that of 
the common soldier when the Armistice was signed and 
may be expressed in this question: “Why didn’t they 
get together and sign the Armistice before the war?” 
The naive intelligence contained in this question is the 
basis for our believing that anything good ever accom- 


EVERY THING 
LOooKs 
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plished by war could have been accomplished by pacific 
means instead. 


It is a mistake to believe that govern- 
ments are going to recognize this futility of war. If we 
have been convinced all along that a government’s re- 
sponsibility is the greatest good of all the individuals 
which compose it, then all the individuals of that gov- 
ernment should be the determiners of its policies. Why 
then have we so long allowed a few officials and de- 
partments of our government to tell us what we believe 
is our responsibility and our government's responsi- 
bility ? 

There are many blasting sirens screaming the un- 
patriotism of those who venture an opinion other than 
that voiced by the war and navy departments, but 1s it 
unpatriotic and noncooperative to differ with another's 
opinion concerning the policies of our government ? 
Surely the highest coOperation is shown by those who 
dare to stand alone, not for material profit or for per- 
sonal gain, but for principles for which they believe 
their government also should stand. It is they who have 
the good of the government and the individuals of that 
government at heart; they are the patriotic and the 
cooperating citizens. 

It is time that individuals come to the realization that 
they must make themselves heard in determining gov- 
ernmental policies rather than governments determining 
the policies of individuals, and such an aggressive stand 
for peace as contained in the Oxford Pledge implies 
this realization. 

So long as we endorse wars, we must of necessity be 
approving destruction, retardation in creative fields, 
profit for the few and unhappiness for the many. In 
the light of this, our goal should be to act in such a 
way that we may influence our nation to seek the high- 
est good of all and the most rapid progress in all cre- 
ative fields, and in so doing to be done with war. Such 
action is the criterion of our patriotism and cooperation. 
To take the Oxford Pledge is, then, to signify our true 
patriotism, our love of country, and our love of God 
and man. Cyrus PANGBORN. 


Kansas Wesleyan University. 
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Students Are a National Force 


THE pledge is no complete panacea for war. It im- 
plies an ever-widening program of peace education, 
built upon the affirmation of the pledge. It lays the 
groundwork of united conviction necessary to any co- 
Operative and extensive peace program. ‘The peace 
group stands united on a common basis for action, now 
and in any future situation having implications for or 
against peace. It bids us to be ever watchful of eco- 
nomic conditions leading to war. It bids us not to 
forget the sacrifice that will be necessary when war 
comes; therefore let us make sacrifices for peace now. 

The potentialities of a large body of students stand- 
ing together in opposition to the war system has impli- 
cations that are breath-taking. We students have failed 
in the past to realize our power. We see into the future 
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now and we have the organization upon which to build 
a united front. We must make up our minds where we 
stand and then adhere tenaciously to our decision, | 
believe that the signing of the Oxford Pledge is the 
first step. MARGARET HASSNER. 
West Virginia University. 
é 
LET’S THINK STRAIGHT 
(From page 36.) 


and philosophers and prophets, and that to do so is not 
a shackle on free thought, but its enlargement, is of 
course a commonplace. But we do not so easily see 
the great Christian doctrines in this light. We think 
of some Sunday-school teaching which seemed to us 
crude and incredible, and have not learned to see be- 
yond our Sunday-school theology and see not just a set 
of highly questionable solutions of the riddle of the 
universe, pronounced with pious cocksureness, but at- 
tempts to express in the vivid language of religious 
imagery insights into the final mysteries of human 
destiny. As we learn to see in this way the great 
Christian doctrines, such as the Atonement and justifi- 
cation by Faith, we are prevented from taking that 
easy course which is the besetting sin of the critical, 
scientific mind—to oversimplify for the sake of clarity, 
and then forget what we have left out. We must in- 
deed go on, slowly clarifying where we can, by such 
tests of straight thinking as are open to us. But we 
must recognize that the very process of clarification is 
one of over-simplification just because the clearer we 
are the more abstract we become. Therefore we must 
go back continually to those ways of thinking which 
bring us to the sense of the depth and range of that 
total concrete reality of which our lives are part. We 
must learn to look on the doctrines of the Christian 
faith not as pseudo-scientific explanations of the world, 
but as pointing us toward certain events, and interpre- 
tations of the significance of those events, which we 
may say were at least the deepest thrust into the nature 
of things which our world has known. Sometimes we 
may find with exhilaration that some insight of Chris- 
tian doctrine fits with something we have discovered 
gropingly in our own experimental thinking. Often 
it will seem something far beyond us, into the meaning 
of which we get glimpses from time to time, but which 
haunts us even when we cannot fully enter into it, and 
prevents us from acquiescing easily in any simple and 
superficial views of our own. The doctrines of Chris- 
tian faith should be regarded not as intellectual tests 
set as hurdles across our path, nor as obstacles to free 
critical enquiry, but as pointers to certain basic insights 
into reality which continually demand interpretation 
and re-interpretation and with which whatever our 
philosophy or view of life, we must in some way come 
to terms. If we can see the dogmas of religion in this 
way, to ignore them will not be a sign that the free- 
thinker has achieved emancipation but that he is shirk- 
ing his job just at the point where it becomes most 
difficult and most important. 
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THe Cuorcn— 


AND THE Worcp Crisis 


« « « Can the Christian Church 


salvage society? ........ 


By HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 


NO ONE who tests the pulse of contemporary feeling 
can have failed to note signs of a reviving interest in 
the Church. For some years, it has been possible to 
summarize typical student attitudes toward Christian- 
ity in two phrases—steadily deepening interest in reli- 
gion; steadily deepening indifference to the institutions 
of religion. To these two characteristics, a third must 
now be added—a feeling out after “The Church.” Not 
after the existing churches as many students have 
known them, to be sure—the Northern Presbyterian 
Church of western South Carolina, or the “Christian” 
Church of Miller’s Crossroads, glaring defiance across 
its four corners at three other “Christian” congrega- 
tions of various breeds. But after something which 
can be suggested only by the word “The Church.” 
Prophetic of this trend was the annual mid-winter con- 
ference of the New England Student Christian Move- 
ment at Northfield last February which took as its 
theme, “The Church.” As the Archbishop of York 
remarked when he was here a year ago, “It is no acci- 
dent that, certainly in the country from which I come, 
and as I have been assured in this country also, the 
minds of students who are seriously considering the 
Christian faith are becoming more and more occupied 
with the question of the Church.” What is the deeper 
meaning of this turning toward “The Church”? 


II 


In part, it is clearly a reaction from individualism. 
Modern Protestantism has tended to foster the con- 
ception of the “Big Minister” in a “big” church, thun- 
dering from a “big” pulpit final wisdom on all manner 
of thorny topics—historical, literary, economic, politi- 
cal as well as religious. To the finest young men com- 
ing into the ministry today, this whole ideal is without 
appeal. They would cast the minister’s role in hum- 
bler dimensions within the great corporate pilgrimage 
of the Spirit which is the Church. In the same fashion, 
despite the plague of dictators, individual omniscience 
in religion is at a discount today. We have come out 
of a time when every man was his own theologian, 
every minister his own interpreter of final truth, every 
arbitrary whim of individual inspiration an absolute 
authority for that life and for others within its power. 
The day of the solitary monarch of truth has passed. 
Yet, men must have guidance for belief and life. 
Where shall they find it unless in the accumulated 
wealth of wisdom within the life of the Church? 
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In part, the turning toward the Church is one phase 
of a reviving interest in worship. And this is among 
the most unmistakable features of the contemporary 
scene. Here, also, trends among students have been 
prophetic. For some years, students whose theological 
conviction is of the flimsiest, who disdain the churches 
as they have known them, and whose intense concern 
is the practical salvaging of a distraught society, have 
been crying out for “worship.” This leads to the 
Church—the only fully satisfying locus of worship as 
well as a treasure house of materials for worship. 

In part, it springs from a rediscovery of the riches 
of the past. Or, more accurately, a “feeling out after” 
such a rediscovery. Not a few students today, and 
they among the more mature, seek a firm grounding for 
Christian living, not within the life of modern culture, 
or even of the traditional Protestantism in which their 
parents were brought up, but in the rich, deep stream 
of cumulative experience which has flowed down 
nineteen centuries toward us. They would find a place 
within that tradition and drink deep of its wisdom and 
its faith. 

3ut there is a far deeper spring of the contemporary 
reaching out toward “The Church.” If it is partly a 
reflection of the dominant temper of the times, it is also 
an instinctive defense against the supreme menace of 
the times. In a day of mounting totalitarianism, when 


Current Headlines— 


REICH CLERGY WARN HITLER HE | 
DOES NOT OUTRANK GOD. | 


TEACHER EXPELLED FROM NEW 
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men's minds, their consciences and even their lives are 
more and more conscripted in servitude to the national- 
istic State, how shall those things for which we most 
freedom of speech, tolerance, spiritual liberty, 
world brotherhood—survive, unless they secure a more 
effective champion which will, if need be, stand reso- 
lutely over against the State and every pressure of 
organized coercion in defence of the life of the spirit? 
And where can such a champion be discovered—con- 
vinced, experienced, indomitable—unless it be the 
A recovery of the Church is a necessity for 
the life of religion in our day. 


care 


Church? 
More than that; it is a 
necessity for the survival of civilization. Speaking from 
the perspective of Europe, Canon Barry has recently 
written : 
“In the face of the mighty drive towards Fascism, indi- 
vidual religion is helpless. Christianity can barely survive 
amid the intolerant blizzards of mass rule, such as threat- 
en its existence, save as a society conscious of itself and 
organized by its own transcendent allegiance. Nothing 
but a revival of the Church can withstand the usurpations 
of Czxsarism.” 


And Francis Miller with an eye upon world horizons 
adds: 

“The controlling historic forces of our generation are 
militantly hostile to and have won a complete victory over 
forces working toward a community of nations. In the 
world of 1936, there is no world community apart from 
the Christian Church.” 


Il] 


In a dozen areas, conflict or tension between Church 
and State is acute today. Most notably, of course, in 
Germany where a brave band of both Catholics and 
Protestants continues to offer the only effective re- 
sistance to a reign of force which would require obe- 
dience to its every command and substitute worship of 
the nation in the person of its Leader for worship of 
God through the community of his Church. But, also, 
in Spain where the issues of civil conflict are intensified 
and confused by a reactionary and scheming Church. 
Likewise, in Mexico where worthy religion today suf- 
fers ill-repute because of the false and corrupt reli- 
gion of yesterday. And, always, in Russia where the 
official philosophy is still committed to anti-religion, 
if not to persecution and extirpation of religious faith. 
There is hardly a corner of the earth where the Church 
does not stand face to face with the State—either as 
the encrusted guardian of a decadent order, an enemy 
of progress, or as the redoubtable champion of man- 
kind’s most dearbought values, a bulwark against retro- 
gression. And, in many lands, the situation is con- 
fused. 

Let us not suppose that the United States is free 
from such issues. Here, also, surveying the country 
a a whole, the Church is aware of a tightening grip 
of state and municipal government upon its liberties. 
Especially in the area of most intimate concern to 
students—education. Through the imposition of loy- 
alty oaths upon teachers, through censorship of teach- 
ing and textbooks, through a compulsory R. O. T. C., 
through threats to rescind privileges of tax-exemption, 
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and through other measures, pressure increasingly js 
exerted to bring the teaching and influence of the 
Church into conformity with the will of government. 
And, where the same liberties are threatened in secular 
institutions, such as public schools and state universities, 
often it is religious leaders who are fighting most in. 
telligently and resolutely the battles of freedom and 
truth. 

Meantime, in every great area of social relationship 

in industry, in racial contacts, in international af- 
fairs—tension deepens, passion and unreason mount, 
There are encouraging signs here and there; but no 
one would question that the general prospect steadily 
darkens; serious conflict threatens more and more im- 
minently in each of the danger zones of social life. 


IV 
In the face of this situation, what is the Christian 


Church, or rather, what are the 
churches doing? 


many Christian 

In July, 1937, in the colleges of Oxford University, 
four hundred carefully selected delegates from _ the 
churches of every continent and every principal branch 
of Christendom except Roman Catholicism will spend 
two weeks in intensive conference. Their general sub- 
ject will be “The Church, the State, and Society.” 
They will examine—(1) the nature of the Church— 
what is it, what is its authority, what should be its 
influence upon social and political affairs; (2) the na- 
ture of the State—what is it, what is its authority, what 
measure of obedience may it demand from its subjects 
or members; (3) Church and State—their respective 
functions and rights, their proper relations with each 
other. Then they will go on to consider the three most 
burning issues before the Church today—Church and 
State in relation to education; Church and State in 
relation to industrial society ; Church and State in rela- 
tion to the international order. Under these six head- 
ings, every crucial question which confuses and baffles 
Christians as to the relevance of religion in the world 
crisis will come up for careful study and discussion. 
The effort will be to discover what is the true Christian 
view, how far Christians throughout the world see eye- 
to-eye, and, finally and most important, how the com- 
mon convictions of Christians may be made actually 
effective upon the tragic and menacing agonies of our 
contemporary society. 

The Oxford Conference has been summoned by the 
Universal Christian Council for Life and Work, a 
body representing the Protestant and Orthodox 
churches of the world which grew out of the famous 
Stockholm Conference of 1925—the first official rep- 
resentative gathering of the churches in over a thou- 
sand years. To it will come able and experienced 
Christian minds from all over the world. But it will 
not be a meeting of “oldsters” only. Youth will be 
there—on the floor of the conference as regular dele- 
gates, and, to the number of one hundred, in specially 
reserved places as associate delegates. Not less than 
twenty or thirty of these will be Americans, chosen out 

(Turn to page 44.) 
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TOMORROW’S 
MISSIONARY 


4 


« « « From his Hiroshima vantage- 
point Mr. Huckabee sketches a 
few prominent features of the Jap- 
anese landscape and includes a 
snapshot of the missionary of today 
enG WE 6 0 6 oo we eo 


By WEYMAN C. HUCKABEE 


IN MY study there is a map of the prefecture in 
which we live. It tells, better than I can, a story of 
interest to the young man or woman who wants to in- 
vest his or her life in Japan. In one section of this 
map, which indicates a territory. more than a hundred 
miles long and sixty miles wide, there is not one Chris- 
tian living. In this area there are cities ranging up to 
eight thousand in population, there are twelve cities with 
populations above four thousand, and there are eighteen 
middle schools and not a church or a Christian at work 
inthem. But this is not unusual in Japan. Christianity 
has been preached to the intellectuals in the cities, but 
generally speaking, the rural areas, the fishing villages, 
and the industrial centers have not been touched. 


A Few Stark Facts 


This picture is only a snapshot. Let us look at a 
few general facts . “In Japan sixty per cent of the 
wealth is in the hands of one per cent of the people; 
ninety per cent of the population own no functional 
property; three-fourths of the people are living on 
less than half of what is usually regarded as providing 
a standard the landowner takes 
fifty-five per cent of the crop a large proportion 
of the population is always on the point of starvation, 
the death rate is now 21.2 per thousand and not im- 
proving; the infant death rate is 220 per thousand in 
Osaka and in the slum section where Kagawa worked 
ten years ago it is 600 out of a thousand.’ It is esti- 
mated that one person in seventy has tuberculosis. For 
such patients there are 9,475 beds while there should 
be 300,000. Eighty per cent of the rural population 
is afflicted with parasites. During a famine in northern 
Japan last year, 60,000 girls were sold to houses of 
prostitution. One prefecture alone provides 5,000 
girls annually for this purpose. And this is not the 
whole ‘story. 


for decent living; 


Japan’s Religions 


What about religions in Japan to cope with such 
conditions? The most up-to-date doctrine in modern 
3uddhism begins its argument by saying, “In the first 
place Buddhism is well qualified as a religion for mod- 
ern man, because it is a religion without God.”” Shinto, 
except among the common people, is not taken serious- 
ly as a religion but is considered rather as a kind of 


1 The Kingdom of God in Japan—Olds 
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patriotism, a technique for respecting dead heroes and 
for showing proper respect to past Emperors. It satis- 
fies the desire of human nature for ritual. Today the 
newly elected .Premier takes time out to go to the Im- 
perial Grave and inform those buried there of his new 
public office. Says Mr. Kagawa: “As a child I was 
thrilled by Shinto teaching that when men die they be- 
come miniature gods. But what a long period of wait- 
ing! No possibility of becoming a son of God until 
after death. And, when I contemplated the tragic world 
that these men-become-gods had left behind them, my 
soul was filled with unutterable sadness.” 

What of Christianity as now found in Japan? There 
are less than 300,000 baptized Christians, we are told. 
Yet, we read that the influence of Christianity in Japan 
is out of proportion to the number of baptized Chris- 
tians. To quote Kagawa again: “True, Christianity 
is still the religion of the minority. But it is the God- 
chosen minority.” 


The Missionary’s Job 


Can one reach any conclusions regarding the mis- 
sionary of tomorrow from these scattering facts? 
What shall we say about him? He is not to come to 
Japan to become the pastor of a large institutional 
church. He is not to come to Japan to be the dictator 
of policies. But what will he come to do and what 
will he find? First of all he will find a group of 
preachers, laymen and women growing in spiritual at- 
tainment, cooperative in spirit. But the new missionary 
must not come with a set policy or program to super- 
impose upon his newly made friends, or with a feeling 
of superiority in the quality of his faith over against 
their Christian faith, or a feeling of superiority of 
ability. He will find these coworkers eager to discover 
new ways of propagating the Christian faith, even 
though it may be as at present that the foreigner’s ideas 
must often not be spoken but intimated. Not that 
Japanese resent a foreigner making suggestions but 
one never acts directly in this country. It isn’t polite. 

The new missionary will find fields uncultivated, 
minds which have longed to be taught that there is One 
whom they can call God. He will find men, women and 
children who have never met anyone like Jesus, who 
never dreamed of fellowship the like of which Chris- 
tians have in churches; who have never received abso- 
lute comfort and understanding in the hours of sick- 
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He will find suffering, in- 


ness, 


and death. 
justice, militarism, indifference, opposition, and many 


poverty 


other sins common and uncommon in his previous 
\merican experience. He will find a challenge unlike 
anything he has ever met with in America. 

Che missionary of tomorrow will find that he must 
blaze new trails. He will realize that some Japanese 
preachers have fallen into ruts like some American 
pastors and are following the “routine of their calling,” 
their horizons made smaller by problems of finance, 
underpay, and other economic difficulties. 

Above all else, the new missionary will find a place 
for the expression of the finest, deepest and the most 
vital spiritual experience his soul has capacity of 
possessing and ability of expressing. A man with a 
message which he possesses with conviction will have 
a following in Japan. 

The new missionary must be a man who can adapt 
himself easily to his new life. He must be able to meet 
the governor of his prefecture and feel at home with 
the outcasts in his community. He should know one 
or two things better than anyone else in the Mission 
and other things he must be willing to learn. He must 
come to know Japan, the Japanese, their faith, their 
psychology and their language and customs. He must 
come to love what they love in nature. Old crooked 
pines out of which we make splinters in America must 
come to be things of beauty to him. Flowers arranged 
about as unsymmetrically as one can imagine must be 
accepted as art, and one must love them even if only 
with difficulty he can refrain from rearranging them. 

The new missionary must, like those who have pre- 
ceded him, have patience. Things must be done in the 
Christianity must be made native. The 
Japanese way often is opposite to the western way. 
Our efficiency, our forwardness, our directness, our 
enthusiasm not only often bores but it actually irritates 
the Japanese mind. We go furthest when. we embody 
our ideas and ideals in a fertile Japanese mind and 
there let them have birth. 


Japanese way. 


Looking at Japan as a whole one might say that as 
for both foreign and Japanese Christian laborers, they 
are too few, and as to the fields, they are not yet ready 
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for harvest. Those who labor now have no dou 
about the sufficiency of the message and are convinced 
of the need by what is seen. As for tomorrow it js 
our prayer that many young men and women in Amer. 
ica will choose to spend their lives in Japan for the 
sake of the Kingdom and that the Church will not faij 
in its responsibility adequately to provide both spiritual 
and financial support for this continued adventure with 
Christ. 
i 


THE CHURCH AND CRISIS 


(From page 42.) 


of the heart of the membership and leadership of the 
Student Christian Movement. And the Oxford Con- 
ference will be vital preparation for a great world gath- 
ering of Christian Youth called for Europe in the 
summer of 1939. 

Almost more important than the Oxford Conference 
itself, however, will be the careful and intensive prepa- 
ration which will precede it. Already, for more than 
two years, Christian scholars around the world have 
been hard at work on the questions to be considered— 
digging down to the roots of the issues, discovering 
why Christians differ, asking why the Church seems so 
impotent to avert catastrophe. John Bennett is guid- 
ing the cooperation of American thinkers. And John 
R. Mott is chairing a representative and distinguished 
council which is planning American participation. But 
the preparation for Oxford will extend far beyond the 
ranks of scholars and church leaders. All over the 
country, groups will be responding to the demands of 
the crisis and seizing the occasion to study the tre- 
mendous issues involved. To aid them, materials have 
been prepared for personal study and group discussion, 
especially the outline by Charles Corbett, The Church 
and the World Crisis. Here is an opportunity for stu- 
dents and student leaders, not only to take a part in a 
resolute effort of the Christian Church to salvage so- 
ciety, but also to think through to the roots the disasters 
which menace that society. 


The Oxford Conference will drive a landmark in 


the life of the Church. It may bring important aid to- 
ward the rescue of our civilization. 





For Discussion Groups 
For the Cabinet 
For Personal Study 
Tue CHURCH AND THE Wortp CrisIs 
Study-outline. By Charles H. Corbett. 15c 


Curist’s Way AND THE Wor.p’s 
3y Henry Smith Leiper. 75c 

Cuurcu, COMMUNITY AND STATE; 
3y J. H. Oldham. 25c 


CHRISTIANITY—AND Our Wor.Lp 
By John C. Bennett. 50c 


A Wortp Issue 


All four, in a packet, for $1, from Tue INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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TOWARD A Wor.p CurRisTiAn COMMUNITY 


Impressions of 
THE PACIFIC AREA CONFERENCE 


A CHRISTIAN World Community? One hundred 
and forty students, faculty, and S. C. M. staff members 
at the Pacific Area Conference realized the power of a 
community bound by a common faith in God, a com- 
mon devotion to Jesus—a bond that race hate nor war 
nor economic chaos can sever; a bond that can increase 
and grow stronger only as students and others through- 
out the world commit themselves to the service of 
Goodness in a world where Goodness struggles to 
triumph. 

\s the conference got under way all of us were im- 
pressed with certain outward differences. Stuart Lade 
and Frank Whyte of Australia wore boy scout shorts 
and sandals. Moni Sen and Sarah Chakko of India 
wore brilliant robes; the Japanese and Chinese were 
somewhat less colorful in English was sup- 
posed to be the language, but there were times when 
some of us doubted it! 


dress. 


One began to see the possibilities of a world Chris- 
tian community that surmounts imperialism when Jim 
Cottle, young London S. C. M. secretary, lead the con- 
ference in prayer following Miss Chacco’s talk on 
India; and a Japanese girl radiantly pinned a Chinese 
flag in her suit lapel and wore it for the remainder of 
the conference. 

If the Federation can be said to be symbolized in 
one person, that man would be Wilhelm Adolph Visser 
‘'t Hooft. As General Secretary, he is an English 
speaking Dutchman whose Geneva office is in a French 
environment and whose theology has been greatly af- 
fected by the German, Karl Barth. Veteran of scores 
f momentous international world conferences, pioneer 


in Christian thought, his services and leadership are 
widely used and deeply felt in Europe and throughout 
the Federation. Wim’s brilliant mind and dynamic 
personality won for him the admiration, friendship and 
confidence of each delegation. 

The real “spiritual struggles’ of the conference were 
revealed in Commission reports. The Commission on 
The Christian Student and the State outlined plans of 
study and programs of active participation for students 
in the light of increased pressures from states. The 
Commission on Social Justice presented their criticisms 
and evaluations of capitalism, communism, fascism, and 
the findings of their discussions on the “united front.” 
The Commission on Missions emphasized the impor- 
tance of sharing, instead of giving and receiving in ‘the 
missionary enterprise, and proposed interchange of 
S. C. M. staff members and students as one means to- 
ward widening student horizons. 

After a week’s entanglement in philosophical terms, 
“Continental” and “American” theology and divergent 
cultural backgrounds, the 
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wrought from its differences nine statements on which 
all its members agreed. The commission suggested 
these be used as bases for discussion groups in local 
Christian Associations this year: 


1. That God, as revealed through Jesus Christ, lives and 
works among us. 

2. That man and society are dependent upon God for their 
fulfilment. 

3. That men and women of our generation in great num- 
bers are unmindful of this imperative relationship or in- 
different to its demands. 

4. That this blindness and indifference are at the root of 

our individual and social frustration. 

That the hope of personal and social salvation lies in 
men’s return to God as the centre of life and in their 
readiness to yield to him in humility in order to be 
cleansed of the arrogant self-sufficient attitude that shuts 
them out from his divine working. 

That to return to God men must first turn to Christ 
who is the revelation of God in human history and the 
one who did yield utterly to the will of God. In him 
therefore we envisage God and the way that brings life, 
and we receive the power to commit ourselves in devo- 
tion to God. 

. That the men and women who have thus turned to God 
through Christ, in spite of their differences in thought 
and expression, constitute a world-wide community 
through which flows a unifying life, binding the several 
members in their common loyalty and strengthening 
them for Christian living. 

8. These truths have certain direct implications for human 

living and social organization, and therefore lay upon us 
certain demands in the form of Christian ethics, the 
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exact character of which is to be determined through 
faithful effort to put God at the centre of every situation 
as it arises. 


9. As an aid to Christian living, then, an ardent study of 
the New Testament is imperative, for there we are con- 
fronted with a clear portrayal of life lived in relation 


to God. 


\fter listing the obstacles to international under- 
standing, the Commission on that problem stated that 
the Gospel of Jesus must be made more available in 
the world in order that desire for peace may be in- 
They recommend 
against the causes of war. 


creased. also aggressive action 

“Secure factual knowledge and act radically” in the 
field of race, was the proposal of the Race Commission 
after an analysis of race conditions in the twelve coun- 
tries represented in that commission. 

The value and necessity of a sense of universal com- 
radeship was evidenced in the reports from the national 
movements. Particularly was this clear in the reports 
from China and Japan. Kiang Wen Han, reporting 
for China, said that no student in China could be less 
than vividly aware of the increasing pressure of the 
international situation. Students are looking for es- 
cape from impending death. The Chinese Student 
Christian Movement finds life and vitality in Christ 
and the World’s Student Christian Federation as part 
of the Church Universal. The Japanese report, coming 
immediately after the Chinese, reflected the growth of a 
program concerned more with study and devotional life 
than with the ethical implications of Christianity in the 
face of a government policy of stringent supervision 
and censorship of expression. The Japanese Student 
Christian Movement cannot be wholly isolated from 
the trouble in China and the report confessed that Jap- 
anese Christian students are at a loss to find their re- 
sponsibility and look to the Conference for guidance. 
It was from these and other national reports that issues 
were assigned to Commissions for more detailed study. 

Perhaps the most useful idea that may filter from 
the conference will be that in the United States we are 
the Federation, that on a given campus the Y. M.C. A.’s 
and Y. W. C. A.’s and the S. C. M.’s are the Federa- 
tion, so far as most of the students on that campus are 
concerned. Where else can it be found? 

We must give the campus its world Christian out- 
look. We must see our campus problems in a world 
perspective. We must capitalize on the momentum and 
impetus of a world fellowship and become intelligently 
energetic about this life-driving process of being Chris- 
tians. 

The Geneva office of the Federation is the coordinat- 
ing agency which enables us to have international ex- 
pression, but for our campus the World’s Student 
Christian Federation is we. ELLEN PAYNE, 


Tuomas W. CurRRIE. 


Notre: A full report of the Pacific Area Conference, includ- 
ing resolutions and commission reports, is to be published in 
the next Student World. Single copy of The Student World, 
35c; annual subscription, $1.50. May be ordered through THE 
INTERCOLLEGIAN. 
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BOSTON SUMMER LABORATORY 


At historic South End Settlement House nine sty. 
dents, from states ranging from Maine to Georgia, 
gathered the first of July for a month of work, study 
and discussion to the end that they might gain a better 
grasp of contemporary social organization and disor- 
ganization in an urban center. The plan included at 
least thirty hours a week of supervised volunteer work 
for each student in a given social agency. These proj- 
ects included a housing survey, work in the Family 
Welfare Society, Boston Dispensary, labor unions, the 
Juvenile Court of Quincy, the Massachusetts Child 
Council, and the South End Settlement House. 

The group lived at South End House and had break- 
fast and dinner together. Four evenings a week semi- 
nars were held with a speaker who is a recognized au- 
thority in the subject under discussion—social work, 
unemployment, the political campaign (with speakers 
from Republican, Democratic, Socialist, and Commu- 
nist parties), labor organization, industrial problems, 
etc. Field trips included a morning in the city courts, 
a housing trip, and a visit to the Lyman School for 
juvenile delinquents. The group attended meetings of 
the Central Labor Union, the N. A. A. C. P., the 
Wellesley Summer Institute, a picnic of the American 
Youth Congress, a lecture by Dr. Hans Kohn at Har- 
vard University, and the Mooney Day meeting on the 
Boston Common. 

Among the values realized by the students were: a 
knowledge of methods in the field of case work and the 
collection of social data, an appreciation of the function 
and problems of various types of social agencies, and 
a realization of the complexities of social problems. 
This brought freedom from a stereotyped analysis and 
solution of these problems. Students who came pri- 
marily interested in social work gained an understand- 
ing and appreciation of the labor movement, and vice 
versa. One girl said she now reads a newspaper with 
increased understanding and interest. All the students 
felt they had gained a grasp of the social organization 
of an urban community and also of the factors making 
for social disorganization. The differences of opinion 
within the group forced the members to know why 
they thought what they did and make a case for it. 
No one got away with just holding an opinion. The 
discussion waxed and waned at midnight around the 
kitchen table as quantities of ginger ale and cookies 
were consumed. 





Symbol of 
Federation Membership 


A Federation Pin, in the form of a simple silver 
cross, has been adopted as the insignia of mem- 
bership in the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration. In stickpin style, it is designed for 
coat-lapel wear. 


15c. for one; $1.00 for twelve 
Order through THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Historic Mission 
To THE EpiTors: 

The Negro delegation to India proved to be a his- 
Everywhere they were met with great 
enthusiasm and interest. The delegation has served the 
following five ends during their epoch-making mission : 


toric event. 


1. They have witnessed to the world mission of 
Christianity and have borne testimony to the catholicity 
of the Christian Church. 

2. They have created a great interest in and love for 
African people, and the wonderful possibilities of that 
race have been demonstrated to the Indian students. 
We have seen for ourselves how kindly and humble the 
people of that continent are. 

3. Their presence was most inspiring to the depressed 
classes of India who are laboring under heavy odds. 
The message of cheer and hope brought by the delega- 
tion has gone into the hearts of the leaders of these 
masses. 

4. This visit has given flesh and blood to the Fed- 
eration ideals and demands are arising from many 
quarters that a similar delegation be arranged in the 
near future; and meanwhile an invitation has gone to 
Dr. Kagawa and Dr. T. Z. Koo that they should to- 
gether come on a mission to India. 

5. Our own Movement has been greatly strengthened 
as a result of this mission, for the local unions through- 
out the country in preparing for it themselves received 
strength and inspiration. 

We are most grateful to the Student Christian Move- 
ment in America for its generosity in making it pos- 
sible for the delegation to come to India, and we write 
to assure them that this apostolic mission will remain a 
landmark in the history of our Movement. We would 
like to express our appreciation and gratitude to every 
member of the Movement in America for this great 
mission. 

On behalf of the Student Christian Movement of 
India, Burma, and Ceylon. 

Most sincerely, 
A. RALLA RAM. 
a 


Human Discards 


To THE EpiITors: 

Possibly some of your readers would be interested 
in ways of spending a summer profitably. To those 
who would like to discover how part of our popula- 
tion has weathered social and economic injustice, | 
recommend a summer’s work in a mental hospital. 

Prompted largely by my interest in abnormal psy- 
chology I spent twelve weeks last summer as an at- 
tendant in one of New York State’s hospitals. It was 
an invaluable personal experience and I soon learned 
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what happens to unfortunates who cannot stand the 
pace required by life “outside’’—as they call it. If you 
really want to study the effects of our so-called “good 
enough” society, get a job in a mental hospital! 
LeRoy Concpon. 
St. Lawrence University, ’36. 


Peace By Ballot 
To THE EpiTors: 


Youth action on the peace front is demonstrating a 
brand new technique in the State of Oregon. A year 
ago the students challenged the legislature’s passage of 
a bill making the $15 a year student “activity” fees com- 
pulsory. They reasoned that it was unfair to levy this 
tax for “frills” when hard-working students were havy- 
ing difficult times raising money for tuition, books, and 
meals. The result was a referendum. There was 
plenty of self-sacrifice as the Student Relief Committee 
went out to get the 10,000 names needed to refer the 
measure. They got ‘em, and then some—over 15,000. 
And what the voters did to compulsory fees is epic. 
Compulsion in that field was wacked 3 to 1. 

Now it’s an initiative on compulsory R. O. T. C., an 
institution of long standing at the University of Oregon 
and Oregon State College. This was even a bigger job. 
It meant barnstorming trips to remote communities and 
long hours at the unimaginative job of pounding pave- 
ments; it was no snap to raise the necessary money ; 
and the red-baiting heckling of most of the state’s press 
didn’t help either. But 18,000 names were finally 
rounded up, and the measure has been put on the ballot. 

There should and can be no higher authority than the 
people of America. Through initiative, referendum and 
recall, their voice may be heard. Today we are build- 
ing a united front against war. We students, the 
workers, the farmers, the Townsenders, the profes- 
sional people, the churches—we’re shoulder to shoul- 
der. This fall we'll be in the thick of battle, doing 
everything we can to give voters the truth. Our goal 
will be noncompulsory military training. But our hori- 
zons are broader than that. 

Not only are we contributing to the world-wide 
struggle for peace, not only are we reminding people 
that vigorous exercise of their democratic rights is their 
one hope of averting war, fascism, or both. We are 
cementing a state organization so that it may go on to 
abolition of every trace of militarism and to the creation 
of a new system of justice and liberty which will look 
back with pity on the poverty, unemployment and vio- 
lence of today. 

We of Oregon would urge students of every state 
having the initiative, referendum and recall, to think it 
over. Here is democracy’s greatest weapon for prog- 


ress. Will you use it? CHARLES Pappock. 


University of Oregon. 
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THE 
ROUND WORLD 


Cooperatives 

Hundreds of visitors from abroad visited Scandinavia 
this summer, many for the express purpose of studying 
coéperatives in action. A dozen guided tours from New 
York reported 317 members and American Express 
Railway travel authorities estimated 2,000 more from 
other points. Marquis Childs’ book, Sweden: The Mid- 
dle Way; magazine and newspaper stories; the Roose- 
velt Commission to Study European Cooperatives, were 
no doubt responsible for the interest of many. 

Missionaries in Paotingfu, North China, write enthu- 
siastically of pioneering in cotton marketing coodpera- 
tives. However, they confess that for ten years they 
One 
“Our Christian group in charge of this work is 
trying to get as much of a Christian spirit as possible 


have quietly been promoting credit coOperatives. 
writes : 


into the whole movement. The codperative movement, 
as it started in Europe, particularly in Denmark, was 
very closely connected with the churches, and history 
seems to be repeating itself here.” 
a 
impressions of Les Avants 

From Roy McCorkel: “The difference in theological 
point of view impressed me throughout the Federation 
conference at Les Avants. There does seem to me to 
be an important difference between an extreme empha- 
sis on the transcendent, and an emphasis on the prac- 
tical aspects of the here and now. We immediately see 
the need for some clear thinking on the nature of man 
and God. Early in the conference I observed how 
idealistic and unrealistic many American students are. 
Being actually faced with problems of war and peace, 
church and state, and other similar issues, the conti- 
nental student must feel just a little skeptical of the 
blatant idealism the rest of us so easily profess. 

“I was impressed by the nature of the conference 
program. Especially did I like the inclusion of the 
emphasis on the church, family and sex, economic and 
social issues, and the two-hour Bible study period each 
day. Young people’s conferences in America have been 
known to omit a study of the church and the Bible from 
the program. Usually we discuss so many problems 
that there isn’t room for anything else. I realized even 
more than previously, how urgently we need a confer- 
ence, such as the one planned for Oxford next summer, 
to try to reach some minimum agreement. at least on 
fundamental theological beliefs. The present uncertainty 
is most distracting and confusing for thoughtful Chris- 
tian young people who are interested in implications, 
as well as beliefs.” 
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° 
News from 


Near and 
Far 


+ 
China 


F. A. Brown writes of the recent Yellow River flood: 
“*The River has opened its mouth!’ Cables told you 
months ago how this dreadful cry rang through our 
city streets. For 400 miles the yellow water tore outa 
new channel on its journey to the sea. In some places 
it was thirty miles wide. We received an S.O.S. call, 
both from the flood sufferers and from the China In- 
ternational Famine Relief Commission. So behold your 
missionaries inspecting homes, enrolling the farmers, 
laying out road locations, negotiating with governntent 
officials, keeping intricate accounts, training foremen for 
road gangs, securing houses for thousands of work- 
men, etc. We hope you approve of all this, anyway we 
feel that the Lord does. Do you call this ‘Social Serv- 
ice?’ Two thousand nine hundred men have been em- 
ployed. Three preachers gave all their time to preaching 
and doing personal work with the workmen, who seemed 
very grateful. We cut down the grades in four moun- 
tain passes, relaid one city street, put down one sand- 
clay road, macadamized some miles, but most of the 
work was rebuilding dirt roads. We had to do a lot of 
rock drilling, all of it by hand, through hard limestone. 
The blasting was done with power made by the farmers 
at home. Today we finish, sending our last workman 
home, for the Yellow River has at last been turned 
back into its old channel.” 


a 
Greece 

A few years ago Americans gave emergency aid to 
Greece in feeding 1,500,000 refugees from Turkey. 
American Christians may be making a more permanent 
contribution now in preparing trained leaders for the 
new Greece in such institutions as Anatolia College, 
Saloniki. The college had its fiftieth anniversary this 
year and was honored by a visit from Georges II, King 
of Greece. He was interested in the college church 
where they combine in the Orthodox service the ancient 
litany, student participation and a modern sermon, The 
college works for international good will amid the flam- 
ing nationalism of the Balkans. Its staff contains 
Greeks, Americans, British, Swiss and Armenians. 

a 
Mexico 

“While President Cardenas is popular with the work- 
ers he is correspondingly suspect by the industrialists. 
He has however demonstrated himself strong enough 


to carry on the government in spite of the challenge of 
former President Calles. Today the government is going 
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right in the question of religion and left in economics. 
The president has clearly stated that if the owners are 
unwilling to run’ their factories under conditions de- 
dared just by the courts of arbitration then such own- 
ers may turn their properties over to the government 
which will conduct them in the interests of the prole- 
tariat. 

“The president has received a tremendous number of 
protests against religious persecutions and against any 
move to have public school teachers instruct children 
not to believe in God. Undoubtedly these protests have 
influenced his declaration at Guadalajara recently: ‘It 
is not the government’s business to develop campaigns 
against religion, in which nothing is accomplished ex- 
cept the sterile expenditure of energies of the public 
servants, the provoking of resistance and the postpon- 
ing indefinitely of the realization of our basically im- 
portant social and economic program.’ ’ 

' National workers do not any longer feel that mis- 
sionaries are rivals, since the latter are now doing much 
personal work rather than spending their time in super- 
intending big organizations. A missionary has organ- 
ized a group of university students who meet in their 
own room for the discussion of spiritual and social 
questions, probably the first work done by evangelicals 
for university students in Mexico City. In Tabasco, 
where preaching is prohibited, a group of laymen organ- 
ized themselves as peddlers. With packs on their backs 
they go from home to home selling merchandise and 
talking about Christ. A former leading city pastor has 
dedicated himself to country work and is enthusiastic 
about the results. He tells of a poverty-stricken village, 
where a near-deformed, poorly educated Indian boy 
shepherds a little flock of Christians. He organized a 
cooperative. The town is gradually becoming trans- 
formed and this simple Indian boy is its hero.” 

a 
Italy 


The future of youth movements apart from those 
controlled by the state is not clear. Foreign control of 
Italian youth in the present temper of the nation is 
hardly to be expected. ‘The Baptist Church clubs have 
700 members; the American Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 500; the Wesleyan Methodist Church, 800; 
the Y. M. C. A. (Italian and American types), 2,000; 
the Y. W. C. A. (Italian type only), 1,800. The Wal- 
densian Federazione Giovanile Valdese, which has 1,500 
members, is specifically Italian and is in a different 
category from work controlled from abroad. 

a 


Twelfth World’s Sunday School Convention 


The delegates from North America who attended the 
Twelfth World’s Sunday School Convention at Oslo 
made up the largest delegation that has attended any 
World Convention held outside the United States dur- 
ing the past fifty years. Dean Luther A. Weigle of 
Yale Divinity School, New Haven, was reélected chair- 
man of the World Council. 

Meeting in the unsettled atmosphere of Europe to- 
day, the convention gave expression in various ways to 
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the longings in every land for world peace. A Nor- 
wegian speaker stressed the fact that Norway has had 
no war for 122 years and that it is called the quiet 
corner of Europe. Attention was called to the cross 
which is found in each of the flags of the four Scandi- 
navian countries, a challenge to bring the cross of Christ 
into the hearts and lives of all people. The convention 
resolution dealing with world peace included the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

“Acknowledging with penitence our failures and our sins and 
expressing anew our faith in him who is able to transform all 
human life and to direct to better ends all human relationships, 
we affirm our purpose to inaugurate and maintain in our educa- 
tional work such definite programs of teaching and worship, 
based upon the Word of God and interpreting the life and teach- 
ing of Jesus Christ, as shall lead to interracial understanding, 
international concord and the abolition of war.” 

The Thirteenth World’s Sunday School Convention 
will be held in South Africa in 1940. 

* 
Algeria 


Only in recent years has the Protestant youth of 
France shown a practical interest in Moslem evangeli- 
zation in the French territories of North Africa. Fif- 
teen groups of the Y. W. C. A. are now spending their 
spare hours giving Christian instruction to Moslems in 
Tunis, Constantine, Algiers, Oran, Rabat and other 
centers. French youth movements, as the Y. M. C. A., 
the Student Christian Federation, the Association of 
Scouts and Guides and certain missionary groups, were 
united in 1932 into what is known as the North African 
Sheaf (Gerbe Nord Africaine). A monthly magazine 
informs and consolidates this formation. A missionary 
camp is held usually in September, at Algiers, Constan- 
tine and Oran by turn, when about one hundred young 
men and women come together (many from France) 
presided over by a missionary leader from France to 
study missionary work and its problems. 

4 

“The Korean Church is our own now—not yours— 
our own flesh and bone. You cannot take that away. 
You may come and help us. Lift the cross a little for 
us still, and we can go on.”—Mrs. INpUK Pak, Korean 
Christian leader. 





Wanted... 


The North China American Board Mission want 
short-term people who will teach English, music, 
athletics, or act as stenographers but who are able | 
to pay own way. Candidates must be college 
graduates but not necessarily recent graduates. 
Correspond with Mr. Wynn Fairfield, American 
Board, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Some are wanted immediately. Prefer people who 
would be willing to serve for two years. Rent 
free; possible to live for forty dollars (U. S. 
money ) a month for all essentials. Ray and Beth 
Kinney, formerly active in the Rocky Mountain 
region, are already serving on this basis at Jef- 
ferson Academy, Tungchow, China. 
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Fifty Years. On August 13, friends of the Student 
Christian Movement attended the dedication at Mount 
Hermon School of a memorial stone celebrating the 
fiftieth anniversary of the first college Christian con- 
ference. The inscription reads: “Here, in July 1886, 
to the glory of God and the advancement of His King- 
dom, Dwight L. Moody and the Intercollegiate Young 
Men's Christian Association of the United States and 
Canada called together a conference of students from 
twenty-seven states and many lands beyond the seas. 
From the spiritual impulse here given one hundred men 
offered their lives for foreign missionary service. A 
widespread spiritual awakening was begun in the col- 
leges. Similar conferences were established through- 
out the world. The Student Volunteer Movement was 
founded in 1888, and guidance was given the Christian 
Student Movement through the years. ‘I am the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life.’ ” 


Twenty-Five Years. The year 1936 marks the twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary of the CNASCM, and yet to this 
day only the few students who have been to Poland can 
pronounce it correctly. (For the benefit of those un- 
acquainted with the letters, it means Council of North 
American Student Christian Movements, of which you 
are a part.) 


Negro Students and Education. November 12 has 
been set aside by the National Education Association 
for consideration of the “Unfinished Business of Edu- 
cation.” White and colored youth groups are urged to 
call attention on that day to the cause of the Negro stu- 
dent, who suffers immeasurable handicaps, in the North 
as in the South, with respect to opportunity for the 
equal right to learn. 

The following program suggestions are offered: A 
campus group, such as the Social Problems Club or the 
Education Club, to sponsor a meeting including: (1) a 
report emphasizing the discriminations and handicaps 
which the Negro student suffers; (2) a report of con- 
ditions with respect to the enrollment of Negroes and 
their attendance at that particular institution might 
be made and reforms, where necessary, proposed; 
(3) where the opportunity offered a qualified Negro 
might be invited from outside to address the students 
on the subject of educational opportunities for the 
Negro, or perhaps a Negro student on the campus 
might undertake this task; (4) or in some other way 
the students might provide for discussion or debate on 
this theme. 

Printed matter and other helps may be secured from 
the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, 69 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Legal Separation, The board of curators of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri late in March set itself on record 
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MARCH OF EVENTS 


—on the local campus 


as opposed to the admission of Negroes to the univer. 
sity. A Negro from St. Louis had applied for admis. 
sion and when refused brought mandamus action to 
compel the acceptance of his application. In continuing 
its traditional policy of excluding Negroes the univer- 
sity authorities referred to the state constitution and 
the statutes which provide for separate schools for 
whites and Negroes. 

Lynching. Two hundred ten delegates to a confer- 
ence in Baltimore in the summer drew up a National 
Youth Program. One section urges a militant and 
dramatic demonstration against lynching, such demon- 
stration to become an annual affair. The report states, 
“To make it a success, we must have the support of the 
forward-thinking college and high school groups. The 
students of the nation must turn out en masse to 
demonstrate conclusively that we of the younger gen- 
eration, of all races and creeds and political beliefs, are 
opposed to mob violence on any and every ground. 
Subordinate to this, but playing an important part in 
our fight against lynching, will be the wearing of black 
armbands by members of the Youth Councils on the 
Sunday following a lynching. The armbands will be 
a mute symbol of mourning, protest, and _ solidarity. 
This practice may in time become a mighty, silent 
weapon of propaganda, for the inevitable question will 
come—and its answer, the simple yet damning state- 
ment: ‘A man was lynched on Tuesday.’ ”’ 


Variety. We notice that in one week in September 
the University of California Y. M. C. A. carried on the 
following activities (among others) : 

A Senior Group on “Personality Growth.” 

Study and discussion of the problem of Juvenile 
Delinquency and Crime Prevention. 

A Sophomore Supper with Mr. Dryden Phelps, 
a missionary to the Orient. 

A Frosh Commons Talk on “Problems in High 
School and College.” 

A Cooperative Study Group. 

A “Techniques of Race Relations’? Group. 

A Student Faculty Hour on Labor Problems on 
the San Francisco Water Front. 

An All “Y” Get-together to listen to reports of 
Lakeside and Oberlin. 


Oh, for More Walker Cups. Greencastle, Indiana: 
The Walker Cup, presented annually to the senior who 
has done the most to add to the prestige and honor of 
DePauw, was awarded this year to Paul Turner for 
his outstanding work in organizing coOperatives. Fore- 
most of the jobs done by Mr. Turner was the setting 
up of a medical cooperative in his home town of Econ- 
omy, Indiana. With no resident physician in Economy 
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nd no way of financing one under the individualistic 
system, Mr. Turner organized the people of the com- 
munity into the Economy Mutual Health Association 
and arranged for the support of a physician on a co- 
With sixty-three families already 
signed up, the codperative is aiming for 200 members. 
Each family will pay a monthly fee of $1.50 which will 
pay the services of a regular practitioner including 
ordinary medicines, with a small fee to cover basic 
costs for operations. Similar health services are in 
eration in Akeley, Minnesota and Elk City, Okla- 
homa and small communities all over the country are 
looking to coOperative organization as a solution of the 
problem of medical care which confronts so many of 


perative basis. 


1 
tne. 


Wisconsin State Schools Must Teach Cooperation. 
Wisconsin, pioneer in social legislation, has become the 
first state to prescribe the teaching of cooperative 
marketing and consumers’ cooperation in the public 
schools. According to the provisions, cooperative 
marketing must be taught in “every common school.” 
The state university, teachers’ colleges, normal schools, 
and every public high school and vocational school are 
to “prescribe adequate and essential instruction in co- 
éperative marketing and consumers’ cooperation.” <A 
knowledge of the principles of cooperation is to be re- 
quired for a certificate to teach 
studies, or agriculture. 


economics, social 


Hawaii. The University of Hawaii “Y” did some 
excellent peripatetic youth work in the churches and 
schools of Honokaa and Waimea during the summer. 
The deputation was in itself a living demonstration of 
the fact of Christian World Community. Witness 
some of the names—Abraham Akaka, Anastacio Luis, 
Kirby Todd, Seido Ogawa, Wallace Maeda. 


Financing a Mission Project. Duke University com- 
munity has taken over the support of Weyman Hucka- 
bee and his family, working in Japan as missionaries 
of the Southern Methodist Church (refer to page 43 
in this issue). “Huck” is a B.D. of Duke University 
School of Religion and for several years was a secre- 
tary of the Student Volunteer Movement. At Duke 
the “Huckabee Project” is sponsored by the Chapel 
Committee, the two Christian Associations, and the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Group. Articles in the campus news- 
paper, offering boxes in the university chapel, and in- 
dividual and group approaches are aids to raising 
money. 

Another source of support is revealed in this letter 
from “Huck”: “Two Japanese foundations recently 
granted us a total of yen 8,000,000 for our work. It 
speaks well for Buddhists to contribute such funds to 
be used in Christian social work. Doubtless there are 
not many Christian business men who would give such 
a sum for Buddhist work!” 


Artless Students Aided. 
several 


Following the example of 
institutions Syracuse University has 
established an art collection from which pictures will 
be loaned to students for hanging in their rooms. 


other 
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CAMPAIGNING 
FOR PEACE 
a 
“From Maine to 
California and from 


Minnesota to Texas” 





Four hundred trained 
college men and women formed the forty-six teams 
which during the summer months spread over the rural 


Emergency Peace Campaign. 


regions and the cities. Symbolizing the conviction on 
the part of the campaign that peace is an international 
and not just an American question, six foreign students 
representing five different countries worked with the 
American volunteers. From Maine to California and 
from Minnesota to Texas they warned that the world 
—and that means America too—is drifting toward war. 

Articles were written for newspapers and editors 
were won over to active support of the cause of peace. 
Radio skits, community plays, peace parades and poster 
displays were utilized to arouse thinking on vital issues. 
In New York City sidewalk gatherings attracted groups 
of listeners nightly. Meetings, small and large, were 
held in factory yards, on village greens, in city audi- 
toriums. Farmers were discovered in the field, farm- 
ers’ wives in the farm kitchen. These volunteers took 
advantage of every opportunity to talk with individuals 
and groups about the many-sided question of war and 
peace in its economic, political and religious aspects. 

Political candidates were sounded out on neutrality, 
armament expenditures, reciprocal trade agreements, 
compulsory military training. Voters were informed 
of their legislator’s position and at the same time a poll 
of their own views taken. The speakers drove home, 
over and over, the fact that immediate political action 
and pressure are needed to make continued peace pos- 
sible. 

In each local situation the volunteers had as their 
objective the formation of a local peace council. These 
local groups are working out a program of progressive 
peace education which will include participation in mass 
Armistice Day gatherings. In the colleges this fall 
Peace Patrols are forming. Working in cooperation 
with other campus groups these Patrols are a potent 
force toward a peace-minded America. 


Chinese Students in America are organized nation- 
ally as the Chinese Student Christian Association in 
North America. At the recent meeting of the Central 
Executive Board new officers were elected and a num- 
ber of significant decisions were made. The discussion 





period was given to (1) the special message of Chinese 
Christian students in America, and (2) cooperation 
with other student movements, the church, and kindred 
organizations. 

In the discussion of the Christian student in the na- 
tional crisis in China, Lyman Hoover, fresh from stu- 
dent contacts in Chinese colleges, brought new lights 
about the thinking and current activities of Chinese stu- 
dents. Deploring Japan’s invasion of China, the Board 
recognizes that the blame rests on the Japanese mili- 
taristic party and therefore calls for the codperation 
of all Christians in protest against the Japanese military 
menace to peace. 

A Chinese Music Tour in colleges and churches, di- 
rected by Mr. VF K. Li, well known for his choral work 
in Peiping, will go forward under the auspices of the 
C. S. C. A. An associate staff member is to be ap- 
pointed for work with Chinese students on the Pacific 
Coast. 

The newly elected president: Mr. J. K. Li, Teachers 
College and Juilliard School; the vice-presidents: Miss 
W. H. Chen, University of Chicago, and Miss Elsie 
Young, University of Southern California. 


MONI SEN 


(India) 


JOHN ALEXANDER 


(Australia) 





Federation Visitors. Moni Sen, St. Stephens Col- 
lege, Delhi; and John C. Alexander, University of 
Melbourne, have accepted the invitation of the S. C. M. 
to visit schools and colleges in the U. S. A. and Canada. 
At the Pacific Area Conference they were outstanding 
personalities. They have a real contribution to make 
toward a common understanding in a world of tension. 
(For information about travel schedules, etc., consult 
any Field Secretary or THE INTERCOLLEGIAN AND Far 
HORIZONS. ) 


The National Preaching Mission. The cities to be 
visited in late November and early December are: 

Los Angeles—November 12-15 
Dallas—November 15-18 
Chicago—November 19-22 
Washington, D. C—November 22-25 
Raleigh—November 26-29 
Philadelphia—November 29-December 2. 
Boston—December 3-6 
New York City—December 6-9 
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Social Action. The Social Action Commission 4 
New England points with pride to some of the thig 


its Boston section is doing: 










1. A conference on the aims and methods of polit 
at which most of the speakers were “practical pol 
cians. 

2. A speakers’ bureau of seven people, who have 
ready arranged five meetings with church and lak 
groups. 

3. A study outline covered at the rate of one secti 
every two weeks, with findings ready for publicati 
before the end of the term. 

4. Active lobbying in the State Legislature in sup 
port of the bill to abolish compulsory military training 
in Massachusetts and the bill to repeal the teachers 
oath law. 


5. Members of the group doing field work in trad 
unions, welfare centers, and other agencies. Several 


factories in and near Boston will be visited during the 


next term. THE > 
. : Cassels 
Dismissed. At Columbia University the dismissal of} (Texas? 
Bob Burke is the subject of debate and protest. Burke} Septem 


conven! 


president-elect of the junior class and a leader in the} ""~., 
Council 


American Student Union, was dismissed last June after 


ek, | 
his participation in a demonstration against Columbia's oS weet 
acceptance of an invitation to the Heidelberg anniver-} and 5. 

sary ceremonies. The complaint of the Administration} t¢_" 
against Burke seems to be based on his use of the term ado 
“Nicky” in a speech addressed to the president of the} y. M. 
university and “invasion of the sanctity of Dr. Butler’s] each 4 
home” in the form of placards left in the foyer by other} der 


demonstrators. While Burke states that he made apol-} °"* “° 


> , ‘ : lege m 
ogy for these two matters, his dismissal has not been 


eader: 
rescinded, although the Administration has stated that foot 
no action will be taken against other demonstrators whof were ' 
have apologized. The difference in the quality of apol-} °°" "* 
ogy, according to the American Student Union, is in ree 
the fact that Burke would not apologize for the holding} 9; th 
of the protest meeting, for to do so would have been a} Mack 
denial of freedom of protest and assembly. oe 
or the 
Censored. The Board of Regents of the University Th 
of Texas directed the Editorial Advisory Committee— ] 5we¢ 
made up of two faculty members and one student—to Ses 
“employ an agent to examine prior to publication all | ,i..; 
proposed nonadvertising contents of the Daily Texan,” | © 
the student newspaper. The agent has “power to ex- 
clude libelous material . . . opinion not based on fact, J j,;¢, 
articles on national, state, and local political questions ry 
and material prejudicial to the best interests of | to w 


the university.” This was in July. Last year the | war 

Texan had taken an editorial stand on controversial - 
° ° ° °.° e ast! 

questions, including opposition to the establishment of 


~ . a rec¢ 
an R. O. T. C. unit on the campus. Members of the 


but 
faculty charged that the editors had violated the ethics and 
of college journalism. With the opening of the fall one 
term student opinion began to express itself with the hut 
result that the publications board petitioned the Regents ma 
to remove the censorship and (as we go to press) the dos 
student body is voting on the question in a plebecite fai 
at the time of the fall elections. 10 
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THE National Intercollegiate Christian Council, with Jane 
Cassels (Georgia College for Women) and Tom Currie 
(Texas) as co-chairmen, opened its sessions Sunday evening, 


September 6th. Simultaneously Bill Clark (Hartford) was 
convening the first the Student Volunteer General 
Council and Forum. From that moment and continuing for a 
week, Oberlin was the busy focus of the National Movement 


session of 


at work. There were long meetings in which the N. I. C. C. 
and S. V. M. discussed together their common Christian task, 
their united world mission; there were other meetings when 
the S. V. M. and the N. I. C. C. met separately; there were 


sessions when the men and women of the N. I. C. C. met as 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. Councils; there were periods 
each day for worship in the Oberlin Chapel and meditation 
under the elms. But there was no minute, day or night, when 
one could escape the impression that here were a group of col- 
lege men and women conscious of their responsibility for giving 
leadership to the Christian Student Movement in the years 
They represented every section of the U. S. A.; they 
were varied in views as in speech, but they were united in the 
conviction that God has urgent tasks for Christian students in 
this generation. 

The presence of W. A. Visser ’t Hooft (General Secretary 
of the World’s Student Christian Federation) and Robert 
Mackie (Scotsman), General Secretary of the British Student 
Christian Movement, was a marked contribution to the quality 
of the Council's proceedings. 

The new officers who carry on for the coming year are Odile 
Sweeney (Hampton) and Jack McMichael (Emory). 

Council Actions—recommended for careful study by local 
Association Cabinets and Field and Regional Councils—are 


ahead 


given here in briefed form: 
National Intercollegiate Christian Council 
International 
As Christian students it is our duty to understand the degree 


to which personality factors, such as man’s selfishness, lead to 
war. We are forced to recognize also that the roots of the war 
system lie deep in the problems of international trade, of mal- 
distribution of natural resources, and in the profit system. We 
recognize the importance of nations and our loyalty to them; 
but always our devotion to the world community must transcend 
and transform our national allegiances. We recognize that in 
one sense the world never can be wholly at peace, since the 
human spirit is ever forging forward; but armed violence can 
and must be abolished. 

Thus, though we may feel the imminent danger of war, we 
declare that our mission can never be defeated by temporary 
failure. In this spirit we present the following peace program 
for the N. I. C. C.: 
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Resolutions and Recommendations of the National Student Councils 


1. Codperation. (a) The N. I. C. C. advocates codperation 
with the peace programs of other organizations when they are 
in harmony with our Christian convictions, and participation in 
the United Student Peace Committee and in the program of the 
International Council of Religious Education. We recommend 
that the United Student Peace Committee be made up of of- 
ficially accredited representatives specifically charged to carry 
out the items of program agreed upon but not free to go beyond 
these without the consent of the participating organizations. 
We approve the following proposed projects for codperative 
effort next year: (1) Round Tables. (2) Poll (National Peace 
Enrollment). (3) Radio Panel. (4) Community Responsibil- 
ity (deputations, politics). (5) Student Strike Against War, 
April, 1937. 

(b) The N. I. C. C. advocates the codperation, whenever 
feasible, of local groups with organized labor in efforts to pro- 
mote world peace and avert international conflict. 


2. Action. (a) Realizing that without free expression of 
opinion there can be no intelligent peace action, we are on the 
alert to detect and oppose any denial of the traditional American 
civil liberties of speech, press, assembly and petition, such as 
loyalty oaths, military disaffection and anti-sedition bills, gag 
laws. 

(b) We recommend that we as students join with other citi- 
zens in using our political power in ballot, petition and speech: 


To make declaration of war dependent upon a national 
plebiscite ; 

To secure drastic reduction in armaments and in mili- 
tary appropriations ; 

To secure the passage of the Nye-Kavale Bill; 

To oppose any attempt at militarization of the prisons 
and C. C. C. camps; 

To demand the adherence of the United States Govern- 
ment to its pledged word in the Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact; 

To demand that our government support those institu- 
tions of international codperation which are actually repre- 
sentative of the peoples of the world, e¢.g., International 
Labor Office. 


(c) We recommend that we employ every means to counter- 
act and silence the insidious propaganda influences of press and 
screen. 

(d) Our membership in the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration implies the necessity of recognition and living up to the 
fact of our international fellowship. We have in the Federation 
a heritage which we must utilize through prayer with fellow 
Christian students in all lands and through study of common 
problems, during peace-time and particularly after war may be 
declared. Therefore we recommend that the N. I. C. C. sponsor 
a National Day of Fast for Peace on the day of the Strike 
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Against War. 
tribute money saved by the fast to the furtherance of the cause 


One purpose is to have each participant con- 


of peace through the W. S. C. F. We urge other groups inter- 
ested in peace to unite with us in this enterprise. 


3. Education. (a) To develop among students a well-rounded 
knowledge of the workings of the war machine we recommend 
intensive programs of panels, forums, lectures, dramatizations, 
news copy, posters. 

(b) Recognizing the importance which war profiteers and 
governments attach to unreasoning patriotism, we recommend 
that the N. I. C. C. employ the parade and demonstration as 
methods of making clear our position to society at large. 

(c) We recommend that the N. I. C. C. strongly advocate a 
serious consideration by all its members and councils of the 
power for peace embodied in the Oxford Oath. 


4. Staff. We reaffirm the Hightstown position on world peace 
and declare that the increased international tension warrants the 
addition of a staff expert or volunteer of approved status de- 
voted to the fulfilment of our international program. 


5. Personal Commitment. In support of this program we as 
members of the 1936 N. I. C. C. dedicate our lives to the mis- 
sion of building the Kingdom of God on earth. 


Our Christian Task 


Ours is a Christian movement, finding its distinctive service 
in the student world through our conviction that Jesus Christ is 
significant for the well-being of individual men and of the social 
order. We find in the life and teachings of Jesus, in moments 
of spiritual sensitivity, and in an intelligent appraisal of the 
experiences of growth and creativity in our world, points 
wherein God may be discovered. This orientation of our lives 
to the divine provides both the corrective to futile and misdi- 
rected activity, and the dynamic of assurance for increasing 
sel f-commitment. 

Our religious ignorance is revealed in our opinions, attitudes 
and activities for which we can establish no rational relation- 
ship to the principles of Jesus or to those creative aspects of 
our world wherein we find God. Faced by cheapness, frustra- 
tion, distress and death in our social and individual lives, we 
lack effectiveness at times because we have no sure conviction 
concerning the area and direction of our activity as Christian 
students. We need religious intelligence and toward its promo- 
tion in our Movement we recommend: 


(a) That the obviously incomplete work of this committee be 
carried on by the N. I. C. C. during the coming year in what- 
ever commission is deemed best by our national offices. 


(b) That the leadership of our Movement, both student and 
administrative, devote themselves to the achievement of re- 
ligious intelligence and a real understanding of our distinctive 
Christian task. 

(c) That specific projects such as the following be definitely 
incorporated and developed in local and regional programs: 


Intercollegiate and inter-regional Reading Parties. 

. Correspondence between individuals, regions and countries. 

Informal fireside discussions with faculty members. 

Increased use of the resources of the Hazen Foundation. 

Our own “Book of the Month.” 

. Summer Seminars. 

. Special speakers (such as John Bennett last year). 

. Use of the Preaching Mission of the Federal Council of 
Churches. 

Work to secure in our colleges adequate courses in re- 
ligion. 

10. Special times (for example Lent) for study of the life of 

Jesus and the Meaning of Prayer. 


Our Christian World Mission 


SNA nMSLwWNe 


~ 
co 


In the light of our membership in the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation, our growing consciousness of responsible par- 
ticipation in the creation of the Christian World Community, 
our recent .experience with such Christian “missionaries” as T. 
Z. Koo, T. Kagawa, Lyman Hoover and Andrew Roy, and our 
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part in such enterprises as the Negro delegation to India, 4 
was voted: 


1. That we assert as an integral part of our total Nation 
Intercollegiate Christian Council program our responsibility 
through education and practical projects to work for the cre. 
tion of the Christian World Community. 


2. That the Commission on Our Christian World Mission fy 
continued with special responsibility for aiding in the formu. 
tion of effective local and regional programs. 


3. That we promote the emphases and projects of the W.s§ 
C. F. throughout the Movement. 


4. That as a part of the foregoing policy the National Inter. 
collegiate Christian Council approves the proposal of the Sty 
dent Volunteer Movement General Council for the Coming 
experimental period and that we approve the participation of 
representatives of the N. I. C. C. in the Councils of the Student 
Volunteer Movement. 


Economics 


The Commission felt that the major block to an effective 
program was the inertia of students and staff. This situation 
among students is due partly to the academic character of eco- 
nomics and the remoteness of many colleges from actual scenes 
of unemployment and industrial conflict. The staff are busy and 
therefore are disinclined to push an economics program, par- 
ticularly where the students are unresponsive. Therefore the 
Commission proposes : 


1. Regional Program. Each regional Council to have a Social 
Action or Public Affairs chairman, responsible for promotion 
of a program based on the selection of one area of major eco- 
nomic conflict in the region. The following are typical possi- 
bilities : 

New England: Textiles and the Vermont marble strike. 

New York State: The Labor Party; visits to Brookwood 
Labor College. 

Middle Atlantic: Mining industry. 

South: Textiles and Cotton (Southern Tenant Farmers 
Union). 

Southwest: Southern Tenant Farmers Union. 

Geneva: Industrial vs. craft unions. 

Pacific Southwest (Asilomar): Civil Liberties. 

Seabeck: Progressive political action. 

Rocky Mountain: Agriculture. 


Each region will seek out professors in the departments of 
Economics and Sociology to assist in planning and carrying out 
these emphases. 


2. National Program. The national office to provide program 
helps for local and regional groups, as follows: 


Unemployed Youth: As a national student movement we are 
challenged by the individual and social disintegration inherent in 
widespread unemployment and the lack of economic and educa- 
tional opportunities for millions of youth. 

Civil Liberties: The past year has seen an increased curtail- 
ment of academic freedom and freedom of speech, press and 
assembly on campus and in community. It is important that 
our representatives appear at legislative hearings on loyalty oath 
bills and work continuously on behalf of freedom of press and 
assemblage. 


Social Philosophies: With Europe torn in the struggle be- 
tween communism and socialism and fascism, and with capital- 
ism ardently supported and vigorously challenged by many in 
America, it is essential that we know the implications of these 
various “isms.” Inasmuch as these social philosophies may 
challenge the realization of Christian principles in social life it 
is essential that they be studied in the light of the Christian 
world view. The Commission requests that the national office 
prepare a study outline on capitalism, fascism, socialism and 
communism and urges that small groups of students in local 
Associations throughout the country make an objective study 
of these proposals for solving our economic problems. 
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3, Local Program. 


Drama: The Commission urges that the Christian Associa- 
sons make use of the New Theater Movement as a technique 
or education on social issues. Available motion pictures and 
ays afford excellent program material for deputations and are 
jjuable additions to local conference programs. 


Deputations: Debates, panels, plays, etc., prepared for use in 
wurches and in community meetings, should be continued and 
ed by more groups. 

Social Action: To develop a Social Action Commission in 
sch local Association it is not necessary to wait until inter- 
ated persons are within the Association membership. Draw in 
ose students on the campus who are interested, and get to 
rk. 

Research: Summer industrial projects help educate our mem- 
ers concerning social issues and provide training in techniques 
r social action. The Christian Associations should encourage 
afticipation in such projects during the summer and through- 
it the year. 


“we 


The National Intercollegiate Christian Council at Hightstown 
jopted (September, 1935) the following policy : 

“The Interracial Commission sees nation-wide evidences 
of discrimination in civic, educational, social and religious 
institutions; in occupational and political practices, in the 
general movements of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A.; 
in our regional student councils and local Associations. 
Therefore, we are convinced that the problem of racial ad- 
justment is of national concern. This widespread condition 
is a denial of our conception of Christian brotherhood and 
a genuinely codperative society. We recommend that the 
National Student Councils of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. 
C. A., because we are basically interracial in membership, 
direct our united effort toward furthering the establish- 
ment of a Student Christian Movement and a social order 
which provides every individual, regardless of race, oppor- 
tunity to participate and share alike in all the opportunities 
of life. We recognize that this policy maintained con- 
sistently and progressively requires in practice the ultimate 
elimination of all segregation and discrimination.” 


In specific situations, dealt with in the light of this policy, 
there have been differing degrees of success and failure. 

Where action has been consistent with this policy: (1) The 
Hollister Interracial Conference in the Southwest Region. 
2) June Interracial Conference in the Southern Region. (3) 
Proposal from the race group in the Blue Ridge Student Con- 
ference, approved by the Blue Ridge Council, that the men’s 
Planning Committee investigate the causes of race segregation 
in the conference and eliminate them or make them known, and 
report to the Council before the next year’s conference. (4) 
Local action in support of the Costigan-Wagner Anti-Lynching 
Bill. 

The committee recognized the educational value of those sit- 
uations in which the results were not satisfactory to all groups 
concerned (¢. g., National Staff Seminar at Blue Ridge; Y. W. 
C. A. Convention at Colorado Springs; the S. V. M. Quad- 
rennial Convention). 

During the past year the Joint Commission on Interracial 
Education has achieved significant results in the following areas: 


1. Producing material from case studies of techniques used 
by groups in dealing with local situations. 


2. Serving in advisory capacity to approximately seventy-five 


local and regional groups on such matters as program helps, 
suggesting speakers, local visitation of interracial education 
Secretary, etc. 


3. Codperation with other agencies such as the N. A. A. C. P. 
on national emphases in creating public opinion favorable to the 
passage of the Costigan-Wagner Bill. 


4. Assisting state groups in locating persons in certain areas 
who were capable of aiding in interpretation and support of the 
program of interracial education. 
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5. Carrying forward specific action on problems of trans- 
portation and housing, and on abrogation of civil liberties in 
the case of school attendance. 

Critical problem areas in the present scene are: use of race 
issue in politics; discrimination in labor organizations; race 
issue in proposals for unification of churches; growing discrim- 
ination in colleges and universities; lack of enforcement of 
civil rights bills. 

The Commission on Race presents the following proposals 
for consideration and action: 


1. That the N. I. 


of policy. 


C. C. reaffirm the Hightstown statement 


2. That the N. I. C. C. Commission on Interracial Education 
be continued and that provision be made for more time and 
travel of the interracial secretary in the field. 


(a) That projects already undertaken by the Commission be 
continued (e.g., Lincoln School; study of transportation fa- 
cilities and of hotel accommodations). 


(b) That the Commission continue its study of criteria and 
principles of procedure as guides in the planning of all national 
meetings of the N. I. C. C. and organizations with which we 
coéperate, for recommendation to the Administrative Committee 
of the N. I. C. C. 


In the discussion of the foregoing report it was on motion 
voted that the N. I. C. C. recognize with appreciation the con- 
tributions to interracial understanding made by the Southern 
Tenant Farmers Union and by Howard Kester. 


Impact on the Colleges 


For all of us working in the college field, trends in recent 
years in the attitudes of administrators, faculty members and 
even students have been encouraging. There is apparent a 
break in the cold materialism, the worship of science, the devo- 
tion to the externals of college life (such as grades, credits, 
diplomas, football victories) which accompanied the maturing 
of the industrial revolution; in the easy prosperity and the 
dominance of commercial values of the early years of this cen- 
tury. Colleges are becoming introspective. There is much talk 
of spiritual values, of student motivation, of new intangible 
standards replacing purely objective material standards. Some 
schools have struck out with radical changes in curricula, with 
courses in orientation, programs of personnel service and stu- 
dent guidance under the pressure of this new attitude. Many 
more are considering such changes. 


To say that we of the Student Christian Movement have been 
elated in the awareness of this change is to put it mildly. It is 
a sobering thought, at the same time however, to feel that this 
change has been brought about more largely by the working 
out of material forces such as the economic breakdown of the 
depression years rather than by the persuasion of our personali- 
ties or the effectiveness of our measures. There is a feeling, 
too, that unless these changed attitudes find rootage in clearly 
understood and strongly held convictions another shift of ma- 
terial factors may wipe out the gains made. Viewed in this 
light the present situation becomes an opportunity and a chal- 
lenge, not merely a temporary advantage. 

It is our feeling that this situation is a clear lead to collective 
and statesmanlike action by our Movement. The uncertainty 
and confusion which characterize the thinking of college of- 
ficial life confronted with this immediate problem is a call to 
those whose insight and perspective give them the clarity of 
vision to speak with a clear voice. Our Movement, with its 
roots in the spiritual tradition, with years of effective experi- 
ence in the field of student motivation, and with its marvelous 
opportunity to know students and their needs, should be in a 
position to speak thus clearly. 

Our position, we must admit, is no easy one. We are at once 
of the college and yet not of it. Administrative officials have 
not too frequently sought our counsel. Yet neither do students 
who need the impact of our message seek us out—all of us 
rather have become adept in the art of seeking them. Perhaps 
before this we should have been impelled to exercise a like 
persuasion collectively on their alma maters. 





These changes just now becoming apparent in the colleges 


are coming slowly. A great many of our schools seem to be 
still unaware that they are going on. Their reluctance to 
face these new issues and to act on them is clearly apparent to 
us as we work on their campuses. The very factors in educa- 
tional life which the new movement is attempting to change 
have been the obstacles which most clearly have stood in our 
way. College after college has tended to dodge its responsi- 
bility for the spiritual development of its students and to turn 
this function over to the church or to us. Students, on the 
other hand, have tended to see their education whole. If re- 
ligion is not a part—an integral part of college life—it has no 
part at all. 

If the business world, and the college in its systems of grad- 
ing and advancement as well as in the high pressure practices 
of its extra-curricular life, place premiums on current standards 
of success, these values are adequate for them. If courses in 
economics and political sciences are offered as just another 
little segment of knowledge, taught with little sense of human 
values, why should students become concerned about the prob- 
lems of the disinherited and the struggles of the nations? If 
teachers regard their positions as just jobs, are jealous of their 
prerogatives, look at the world from the distorted perspective 
of their narrow disciplines or read their lectures from out-of- 
date, dog-eared notes, how is the student to achieve a real in- 
tellectual stimulation, how is he to acquire a thirst for knowl- 
edge? 

Most of us know what it is to work against a background of 
education in which the values we deem highest are dulled if 
not distorted. We have worked on the periphery and not near 
the center of the educational circle. Our great question at the 
moment is, how will these new changes affect this problem? 
Will there be greater opportunities for creative influences, a 
greater eagerness on the part of students for the constructive 
experiences we offer them? The answer depends entirely on 
the wisdom with which the college acts in this new situation. 

With so much at stake it would seem that there are ways by 
which we may exercise considerable influence. Really effective 
thinking by many men and women now interested in our move- 
ment, if focused and channeled, could make a considerable im- 
pact. A careful study of college and university groups such as 
the Association of American Colleges, the Association of Deans 
of Men, the College Personnel Association, the National Pro- 
fessional Guidance Association, and others, would suggest many 
possibilities not now apparent. Systematic cultivation of the 
leadership of these groups could lead to the inclusion of em- 
phases coming out of our experience in their literature and at 
their annual gatherings. The findings of a group of distin- 
guished educators whom we might bring together for a discus- 
sion of this problem might gain considerable hearing. Com- 
pilations of experiences with religious education programs, col- 
lege chapel programs, guidance and personnel programs leading 
to useful conclusions might well be used. This might be the 
time to produce a careful book or brochure on the technique of 
student motivation, in which the distinctive place of the Asso- 
ciation in an integrated campus program would have a place. 
Such a presentation might well include statements in which 
outstanding educators confirm and supplement its material. 
These possibilities, crudely sketched, suggest other possibilities 
and indicate a direction which may be followed. 


It is our recommendation that as a Movement we recognize 
the urgency of the need above described and in spite of limita- 
tions of staff and of budget make it a major emphasis. It is 
our feeling that the inauguration of such an enterprise may be 
left to the national staff and the ad interim committees of this 
body. We urge that they give it priority and that they call to- 
gether such groups as may be helpful, or delegate responsibility 
when this can be done efficiently. 

To lend assistance to local Christian Associations on campuses 
where the attitude of the administration is one of indifference 
or even of hostility, it is recommended that the Executive Com- 
mittee of the N. I. C. C. sponsor the publication of a pamphlet 
in which a number of prominent educators will state their be- 
lief that the Association is an important force on their own 


campuses, The commission recommends that the proposed pam. 


phlet be edited by an outstanding educator or other influentig 
person. 


(Note: This Report, drafted by the Campus Relations Com. 
mittee, was not submitted to the N. I. C. C. for action.) 


wm. iG. G 


1. A year ago, at Hightstown, the National Intercollegiate 
Christian Council was provisionally created for one year. Be 
lieving that the experience of this past provisional year has 
been sufficiently satisfactory in all major respects and desiring 
to pursue further the aims, objectives, and joint enterprises for 
which the National Intercollegiate Christian Council was orig 
inally created it is hereby: 


Resolved, That the provisional period for which the National 
Intercollegiate Christian Council was created be and hereby js 
extended one additional year, t.¢., from January 1, 1937 t 


December 31, 1937. It is further 


Resolved, That the National Resident Committee of the Stu 
dent Y. W. C. A. and the National Administrative Committee 
of the Student Y. M. C. A. be and hereby are requested to 
continue the codperation with and assistance to the National 
Intercollegiate Christian Council which they have extended 
during the past and for which appreciation is hereby expressed. 

2. Resolved, That the Administrative Committee of the 
N. I. C. C. be requested to make a study during the present 
academic year, in consultation with the several field and regional 
councils and with the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., of the 
most satisfactory means whereby through staff and other 
leadership the policies and programs of the N I. C. C. may be 
made effective in the life of the Movement as a whole. 

3. A ballot of the Council to register judgment concerning 
urgent problem areas in which we need national leadership, 
revealed the following preferences stated in the order of im- 
portance as indicated by the vote: religion, economics, peace, 
race, missions. 


Relations with Other Groups 


For means of clarification the organizations with which we 
are considering codperation are grouped as (1) political-social 
groups and (2) religious groups. 

The following assumptions are basic: (1) It is possible to 
coéperate with an organization of a different nature at the 
points of mutual interest without endorsing the entire program 
or philosophy of that organization. (2) We are considering 
cooperative understandings which do not involve organic change. 
When organic change is involved, it becomes a legislative 
matter to be handled by the legislative bodies of our Move- 
ment. Codperation always leaves the participating groups free 
to continue sharing in the project or to withdraw from it. 

Criteria for codperation with other groups will include the 
following: unity of purpose and task at the point of proposed 
coéperation; mutual desire for coéperation; methods in har- 
mony with the Christian ethic and the policies of objectives and 
methods of the N. I. C. C.; sufficient evidence that the project 
will be planned and carried out jointly; implementing the plan 
with the required leadership and money; recognition of com- 
plete autonomy of local Associations. 

We regard the problem of codperation with other student 
religious groups as on a level different from that of codpera- 
tion with most other organized student groups. One obvious 
reason is that the philosophy and program interests of these 
organized Church student groups are more nearly identical with 
the whole range of interests of our Student Christian Associa- 
tions, whereas our contacts with other organizations are limited 
usually to one program interest and often for a brief time. 
In the case of many of the organized Church student groups, 
they not only share our Christian philosophy but are with us 
in the vanguard of interest in such issues as race, peace, eco- 
nomics. Nationally we find a basis for solidarity in the 
identity of our national program interests with the goals of 
“Christian Youth Building a New World.” We feel that the 
urgent need of the present moment is that we should continue 
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ally, regionally and nationally the multiplying of experiences 
, cooperation of the kind that have been growing in many 
regions. 

fational Assembly, December, 1937 

After careful study it was agreed that a National Assembly 
e held in late December, 1937, as an integral part of the pro- 
vam of the Christian Associations for the next two-year 
eriod. It will be a deliberative and responsible assembly 
nade up of representatives of the on-going life and leadership 
f the Movement. Its program will grow out of the concerns 
nd activities of the Movement; it will be a focal point in the 
Yovement’s program for the next two years, not just a great 
ational meeting. ‘The number of delegates will be approxi- 
nately 2,000. To be entirely free in the determination of its 
program the Assembly will be self-financing, 4. ¢., registration 
fees will cover the cost of the Assembly. 


Yew Student Hymnal 


It was voted to codperate with the Canadian Student Chris- 
ian Movement in the preparation of a new Student Movement 
hymnal. 

American Youth Congress 

To make more effective our concern for better economic and 
vocational opportunities for youth it was voted (1) that the 
National Intercollegiate Christian Council affiliate ‘with the 
American Youth Congress, and (2) that the N. I. C. C. sup- 


port the objectives and the general plan proposed in the Ameri- 
can Youth Act. 


Student Volunteer Movement Council 


The following statements represent the more important recom- 
mendations adopted by the General Council of the Student 
Volunteer Movement at Oberlin. The Council was preceded by 
a Forum composed of council members and thirty-two invited 
representatives of the general Student Movements and the 
Church Boards of Missions and of Christian Education. There 
was practically unanimous agreement in both the Forum and 
Council with regard to the positions outlined below: 

We reaffirm the historical position of the Student Volunteer 
Movement as a member of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation whose objects are: 

“To unite student Christian movements or organizations 
throughout the world, and to promote mutual relations 
among them; to collect and distribute information about 
the conditions of students in all lands from the religious 
and other points of view, and to promote the following 
lines of activity: (a) to lead students to accept the Chris- 
tian faith in God, Father, Son and Holy Spirit, according 
to the Scriptures and to live as true disciples of Jesus 
Christ; (b) to deepen the spiritual life of students and to 
promote earnest study of the Scriptures among them; 
(c) to influence students to devote themselves to the ex- 
tension of the Kingdom of God in their own nation and 
throughout the world; (d) to bring students of all coun- 
tries into mutual understanding and sympathy, to lead them 
to realize that the principles of Jesus Christ should rule in 
international relationships, and to endeavor by so doing 
to draw the nations together; (e) to further either directly 
or indirectly the efforts on behalf of the welfare of students 
in body, mind, and spirit which are in harmony with the 
Christian purpose.” 
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We reaffirm the Jerusalem Statement of the Christian Mes- 
sage as an adequate statement of the religious position of the 


Student Volunteer Movement. Believing in the supreme im- 
portance of an understanding of the Christian faith, we recom- 
mend for individuals and groups an extended study of this 
document throughout the year. 


We recommend that the joint Commission on The World 
Mission of Christianity continue its study of the Christian Mes- 
sage throughout the coming year, suggesting that special atten- 
tion be devoted in this study to the Jerusalem Statement. We 
further suggest that care be taken that the various phases of 
opinion within the codperating bodies be represented as fully 
as possible in this commission. 


We recommend that the future policy of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement be worked out through the largest possible 
coéperation with those Christian agencies at work with students 
in the colleges. 


It is our opinion that the plan proposed by Mr. E. Fay 
Campbell (see “Governing Principles and Organization”) is a 
feasible one. We give it general approval because it (a) pre- 
supposes the statement regarding religious position of the Move- 
ment (see above); (b) provides that the Student Volun- 
teer Movement shall be an autonomous body; (c) provides 
for a simplification of the organizational set-up; (d) makes 
possible a greater impetus to the missionary message through 
the codperation of all student Christian agencies; (e) is a 
skeleton plan for a national policy only, leaving local units 
free to work out the details of local adjustment; (f) is in 
general accord with our desire for a united Student Christian 
Movement in this country. 


Governing Principles and Organization 


Nature of the S. V. M. The Student Volunteer Movement 
is committed to the awakening of the students of the United 
States to the fact of the World Christian Community. Its 
basic task is to make them aware of their own part in extend- 
ing it. It is therefore concerned with a program of education 
dealing with the world mission of the Christian Church and 
the World’s Student Christian Federation of which the Move- 
ment is a part. The carrying out of this function obviously 
depends largely upon the codperation of all Christian agencies 
working among students. We take our stand for such co- 
6peration and hope that others may do likewise. The Student 
Volunteer Movement also has responsibility for the cultivation 
and training of those in its membership who are intending to 
become missionaries abroad. 

If a given General Committee feels that it cannot work in 
these directions under the principles involved in membership in 
the W. S. C. F. and in acceptance of the Jerusalem Statement 
of Christian Message, it must call together a representative 
group of Student Volunteers from all parts of the country to 
consider the basis of the Movement. 


General Committee. As the legislative and executive body 
of the Student Volunteer Movement, the General Committee 
has the power to form and put into effect the policies and pro- 
gram of the Movement. Final authority, however, rests with 
the Board of Trustees, according to the Act of Incorporation. 

The General Committee shall be composed of the following 
representatives (appointed members are to be selected by con- 
sultation between the Executive Committee and the Appointing 
Body): (a) a representative of the Student Division of the 
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Y. M. C. A., appointed by the Administrative Committee; 
(b) a representative of the Student Council of the Y. W. C. A. 
appointed by the Resident Committee; (c) three representa- 
tives appointed by the University Committee of the Church 
Soards of Education; (d) three representatives of the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America, to be appointed by the 
Committee of Reference and Counsel; (e) four senior mem- 
bers at large (it is suggested that a local pastor be chosen as 
one of these); (f) the missionary secretary of the Student 
Christian Movement of Canada; (g) eight students, 1. ¢., four 
Student Volunteers, two students appointed by the National 
Intercollegiate Christian Council, two students at large (con- 
sideration should be given to the unique contribution which 
American Negroes and students from abroad might make in the 
thinking in regard to the World Christian Community); (h) 
all members of the headquarters and traveling staffs of the 
Movement; (i) ex-officio members; Move- 
ment and the assistant treasurer. 


treasurer of the 


Local Groups. The major responsibility of Student Volun- 
teers on the college campus is to participate vigorously in the 
life of the student Christian movement in its various manifesta- 
tions—the church student groups or the Christian Associations, 
helping to maintain the missionary emphasis in the life of the 
general movements. Where several Student Volunteers con- 
stitute a local fellowship, the major emphasis should be on 
study related to the missionary career. Suggested subjects are: 
the Bible, the nature of the World Christian Community, well 
rounded studies of specific countries, the history of missions, the 
issues basic to international conflicts, etc. Students are urged 
to take a definite responsibility in the life and work of the 
local church. Recognizing the strategic importance of students 
from abroad in interpreting the world task of the Church, we 
should make it possible for them to have an integral part in 
the total work of our movements. 


Unions. As speedily as possible, Unions should endeavor to 
incorporate their emphasis within the Student Christian Move- 
ment; for example, in general or specialized conferences. Each 
situation should be judged on its own merits as to the speed 
with which real unity can be achieved. Special attention is 
called to the possibility of regional Reading Parties for the 
study of problems connected with the future work of those 
intending to be missionaries. 


National. Within the next three-year period there should be 
a national gathering of Student Volunteers representative of all 
parts of the country and points of view within the Movement. 
This body should review the effectiveness of the present pro- 
gram and plan of organization in order to advise the General 
Committee as to future policy. The meeting shall be called by 
the Executive Committee of the Movement. It is suggested 
that this advisory body subsequently shall convene quadrennially. 


Relations with Canada. In response to the favorable action 
of the Executive Committee of the Student Christian Movement 
of Canada on the proposals of the Missionary Education Coun- 
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cil (ratified at the National Council of the Student Christig, 
Movement of Canada at Couchiching, Ontario, September 8-2) 
1936) with requested recognition of the Missionary Couneil g 
the Student Christian Movement by the General Council of the 
Student Volunteer Movement, we recommend that the Gener 
Council recognize this Council as (a) the body responsible for 
missionary education formerly carried by the Student Volunteer 
Movement in colleges of Canada, (b) the body responsible fo, 
recruiting Student Volunteers in Canada, (c) the codrdinating 
organization for Canadian Student Volunteer Unions. 


Fellowship Within the Federation. We hope that the inter. 
national character of the Student Volunteer Movement, as em. 
bracing Volunteers of both the United States and Canada, wil] 
be expanded and strengthened as an international fellowship jp 
world service. Both the Student Christian Movement o 
Canada and the Student Volunteer Movement are members 
of an international movement, the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. Accordingly we suggest that the legislative bodies 
of both movements request the General Committee of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation to establish a Student 
Volunteer Fellowship within the fold of the Federation. In this 
Fellowship would be the Student Volunteers of all the countries 
of the world. 

a 
OFFICE OF EpUCATION BULLETINS ‘ 

The Committee on Youth Problems of the United States 
Office of Education has issued the following new bulletins: 
How Communities Can Help, (10c.); Leisure for Living, 
(15c.); Vocational Guidance for Those Out of School, (10c.); 
Finding Jobs, (10c.). 
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fhe Church Through Half a Century. 


IN Honor oF WILLIAM ADAMS Brown. 
Van Dusen and Samuel McCrea Cavert, Editors. 
$3.00. 


ESSAYS 


Henry P. 
Scribner. 


Published in honor of fifty years of service by Professor 
William Adams Brown, this volume is an unusual collection of 
Union Seminary has stood for independence of thought 
nd although the numerous writers show certain common 
trains there is a sparkling individual angle on the problems 
hey touch. Also, one finds here a pleasing combination of 
der statesmen and younger leaders. Any seminary could be 
sroud of such a body of alumni. 


essays. 


Dr. Cavert’s essay on Dr. Brown himself is an extraordinary 

record of the intellectual and spiritual effectiveness of a great 
acher. The appraisal by Arthur Cushman McGiffert, Jr., of 
Dr. Brown’s contribution to the literature of religion is per- 
aps a definitive essay on the bibliography of this gifted teacher. 
The liberal movement in theology; science and theology; the 
ocial interpretation of Christianity; continental European the- 
logy, are handled with insight. Henry Sloane Coffin’s con- 
tribution on “Public Worship” ought to have influence in the 
Protestant churches. One finds also a chapter on “The Church 
and the Community,” by the late Edmund B. Chaffee. The 
ase for foreign missions is stated by D. J. Fleming in a chap- 
tr “The World Task of the Church.” Christian unity in 
America is described by Dr. Cavert, and international work in 
the churches, by Henry Smith Leiper. 
Each chapter has a selective bibliography and the volume has 
what every serigas book should possess—a comprehensive in- 
dex. The student secretary, the thoughtful upperclassman, 
college pastors and ministers generally, will find stimulus in 
this excellent volume. GEORGE STEWART. 


Present Theological Tendencies. 


By Edwin Ewart Aubrey. Harper. $2.00. 


Someone remarked concerning a religious worker among stu- 
dents, “He does not seem to know that thought has moved in 
the last ten years. He ought to read a book, or something.” 
This book would be a good place for such a person to start. 
Not only would he see afresh the relationship between familiar 
present day discussions and the “crisis of culture” but he would 
be brought into touch with schools of thought which have been 
unfortunately unfamiliar. 


This is not a complete text book. It is rather a brief and 
scholarly but not too academic review of four prominent 
tendencies in present-day theological thinking. An introductory 
chapter analyzes the weaknesses of modern culture as lack of 
direction and motivation, resulting in poor morale. The rel- 
evance of theology (in spite of the irrelevance of some preach- 
ing) lies in its attack on the basic problem of building a world- 
view. Modernism (defined as a method, not a creed), Dialectic 
Theology (Kierkegaard, Barth, Brunner, and Reinhold Nie- 
buhr), and Neo-Thomism (the spirit of Scholasticism made 
contemporary) are reviewed. The treatment is so compact as 
to be almost cryptic at times, but there are excellent insights 
into the spirit as well as the letter of these theologies. The 
controversy between Scientific Naturalism (including the Reli- 
gious Humanists and the Theistic Naturalists) and the “New 
Supernaturalism” (which is not pre-scientific but critical of 
the idolatry of science) is presented from the viewpoints of 
leading thinkers of each school. It is regrettable that this 
chapter does not contain a more adequate reference to Amer- 
ican orthodoxy. We need an analysis of trends within this 
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group in just such a setting as Professor Aubrey here affords. 
Orthodoxy is too much neglected by liberal theologians. It is 
a striking fact, as the concluding chapter points out, that 
presenting these tendencies of present theology so closely to- 
gether reveals not only striking contrasts but also common 
trends which run even deeper than the contrasts. 


Huco W. THompson. 
7. 


The Supreme Cause. 


Estelle Sternberger. Dodd, Mead. $1.25. 


This thorough, readable, inexpensive, and practical handbook 
of the issues involved in war and peace should be warmly wel- 
comed by college Christian Associations. The volume is par- 
ticularly notable for its extensive documentation from a wide 
variety of sources and for its excellent bibliography. 

The author analyzes the role of military propaganda, foreign 
trade, loans, raw materials, colonization, armaments, the R. O. 
T. C., and the bankers in creating and checking war. She ana- 
lyzes the various techniques, international, national, and indi- 
vidual, which have been established to prevent war. In dealing 
with thorny and highly controversial issues, Mrs. Sternberger 
maintains remarkable objectivity. Instead of merely listing the 
arguments pro and con, she brings a mass of carefully chosen 
and relevant data to bear on the issue and lets the reader make 
his own decision, not on the basis of opinion but on the basis of 
the evidence. 

The only point at which the diagnosis seems inadequate is in 
the failure to take the economic causes of war into sufficient 
account. The scramble for raw materials and markets is un- 
doubtedly a cause of war, but also it is a symptom of funda- 
mental economic difficulty. It cannot be successfully removed 
without being treated as a symptom, the cause of which needs 
to be discovered and removed. That perhaps is why, after study 
of this balance sheet of the forces leading to war and those striv- 
ing for peace, one feels that most of the established peace meth- 
ods seem like arrows shot at the wind. Efforts at codperation, 
collectivism, and mutuality in a world dominated by economic 
individualism seem tragically futile and almost unrealistic. 


This is a challenging and provocative book and should form 
the basis of a thorough discussion of peace and war in every 
Christian Association this year. Rose TERLIN. 


a 
Missions Tomorrow 


By Kenneth Scott Latourette. Harper. $2.00. 


One of the most astonishing movements of the past century 
has been the spread of Protestant Christianity under the im- 
petus of the Evangelical awakening in Europe and America. 
The broad sweep of this development is told here vividly and 
with historical accuracy. But Dr. Latourette’s book is not 
primarily a history. It shows where we stand today and points 
to the tools which we may use in the building of the world 
Christian community. The author does not expound mission- 
ary policy with the purpose of justifying the status quo but 
does show the relevance of much of the established work to 
the world situation today and its usefulness in the years ahead. 
Dr. Latourette, because of his historical perspective and his 
devotion to the Christian movement, commands attention. That 
he has used his ability to point out the possibilities for missions 
of the future is an event of first importance. We need today 
just such a book as his, with its fine insight and sane per- 
spective, to clear away the mist of uncertainty and set us to 
work on a clear road into the future. EsTHER STRONG. 








The Collapse of Cotton Tenancy 


By C. S. Johnson, E. R. Embree, W. W. Alexander. 
University of North Carolina Press. $1.00. 


Revolt Among the Share Croppers 
By Howard Kester. 50c. 


High government officials in Washington rate The Collapse 
of Cotton Tenancy “the most significant book for America of 
the year.” It is a summary of two-year commission research. 
Indeed, seldom does one find such solid research and scintillat- 
ing illustration as these scholars present as they deal with 
“Cotton Tenancy,” “Precarious Credit System,” “Is King Cot- 
ton Doomed?” “Under Depression and Recovery Programs,” 
as related to the tenant cropper-farmer. Three major lines of 
the proposed “way out” are: Governmental aid in breaking up 
plantations into small farms, and rehabilitating farm tenants 


on these twenty to forty-acre farms 


Scientific farm lite, 
under expert guidance. Experiments in coéperative farm col- 
onies, communities with highly developed services in schools, 
health, leisure time activities, and diversified community enter- 
prises such as incubators, marketing and stock breeding. In 
the light of similar history in Scandinavian Europe, and Ire- 
land half a century ago, the outlook is reasonably hopeful. 
The poignant spearpoint of the problem for Nordics is that the 
tenant problem is at worst a “white” problem. 

The bibliography is good; Peter Molyneaux is omitted, un- 
fortunately. The appendix reveals that Negro owner-operators 
excel by ten per cent over white farmers in reading and writ- 
ing, and by twenty-five per cent in ownership of automobiles. 

Howard Kester’s pamphlet, Revolt Among the Share Crop- 
pers, gives personal experiences at close range of the tragic 
abuses prevalent in the tenant system. Passion, vivid realism, 
and shocking incivilities experienced in eastern Arkansas mark 
his narrative. His hopes center mainly in the interracial 
Southern Tenant Farmers Union. 

The labor movement is the world’s leading social phenomenon 
today, and the heart of it is in our southern United States in 
this problem of the share-cropper population. Scientific re- 
search and adventure, passive resistance, non-violent coopera- 
tion, and such ventures as the Rust Brothers Foundation and 
Sherwood Eddy’s “Delta Coéperative Farm” are ways out and 
up from this modern Egyptian bondage. As a social problem 
it is a major challenge to Christian students. 


James W. WorKMAN. 


Consumer Cooperation in America 
By Bertram B. Fowler. Vanguard Press. $2.00. 


Consumer cooperation has made great headway in Sweden, 
Norway, Finland, Denmark and England. In the United States 
cooperative enterprises enroll approximately two million fam- 
ilies. Then why is the growth of the movement in this country 
an “unrecognized phenomenon of the depression era?” The au- 
thor’s answer is an obvious one. American business, operating 
for profit, has built upon economic aristocracy within the 
framework of our political democracy. The full and free de- 
velopment of the individual with equal rights for all has been 
nullified by farm tenancy, industrial feudalism and economic 
insecurity. The American people must find a way out and they 
are finding it in the codperative movement. 

This book should be read carefully by all who would under- 
stand this movement which probably will become the chief 
economic factor in our day. It is an interesting story of the 
growth of oil codperatives, feed and fertilizer codperatives, 
credit unions, codperative buying clubs, stores and filling sta- 
tions, as well as coOperative insurance and medicine. Besides, 
it enunciates clearly the philosophy of the movement, stresse@s 
the need for detailed study and education, and offers suggestions 
for the organization of codperative societies. 


H. D. BoLLINGer. 


Thunder Over Sinai 


By Edwin McNeill Poteat, Jr. Harper. 1.00. 

















The recent hullabaloo in the newspapers, growing out of 
New York rector’s suggestion that a moratorium be called op 
preaching, still reverberates faintly. No doubt there are many 
students who would agree violently in the calling of an aig. 
tight moratorium on much of the preaching they have had 
listen to. 

There is one preacher who would never be voted into a me 
torium by any students who have listened to him in many pais 
of the United States. He is Dr. Edwin McNeill Poteat of 
Raleigh, N. C. This volume of his sermons, Thunder Ogg, 
Sinai, shows part of the reason why I wish it might be possih 
to get some students, particularly those who never in th 
lives have read a volume of sermons and never intend to, 
try twenty-five pages of this one. There will be no questig 
about their going on to page twenty-six and on to the end @ 
page 118. Every page is marked by bigness and timeliness if 
theme, a close knowledge of life from the inside, clear forcef 
style, humor and passion. Carlyle said of Emerson that 
was “a trip-hammer with an A®olian attachment.” Poteat } 
both the trip-hammer quality of content and language and 
fective skill and art. Preachers ought not to read the bog 
for if they are anything like me, they will wallow deep in f 
sin of envy. But it is grand stuff for anyone else! 


Hatrorp E. Luccock, 
Yale. : 
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